Y NEGRO GIRLS STAY SINGLI 


Farewell To Jazz fakers ........ By Duke Ellington — 


BOOK LEARNING 


A BAND of white planters in a Dixie railroad station 
were reading a poster on a pole. Behind them 
stood a little; dark-skinned woman waiting for a train. 
One of the men read the sigs aloud: “Reward for the 
anted for stealing slaves. 


capture of Harriet Tubman. 
Description. Black skin .. . 

The woman walked slowly to the other end of the 
platform. When the north-bound train arrived, she did 
not board it. Instead she went south because she was 
Harriet Tubman, the No. 1 operative of the Under- 
_ ground Railroad which annually freed hundreds of 

slaves from the South. She knew she would avert 
suspicion this way since no one seeing Negroes going 
in this direction would suppose them to be fugitives. 

At the next town, she got off and waited for the 
north-bound train. But again a group of men were . 
there talking about Harriet Tubman, the most sought- 
after fugitive in the entire South. She took out a book 
she was carrying and pretended to read it. The men 
moving up the aisle looked at her and one remarked: 
“This can’t be the woman. The one we want can’t 
read or write.” As they moved on, Harriet Tubman, 
who had never learned to read or write, breathed a 
sigh of relief. She devoutly thanked the Lord that she 
had held the book right side up. ° 
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Negro males expose colored women to Jane Crow as well as Jim Crow 


By Pauli Murray 


HERE exists in the United States © 


a system of discrimination based 

upon sex which I call “Jane 
Crow’”’ because it is so strikingly sim- 
ilar to “Jim Crow,” or prejudice based 
upon race. 

Women still occupy a subordinate 
position as citizens of the American 
community, even though they may 
represent a majority of the potential 
voting population. The rationaliza- 
tions upon which this sex prejudice 
rests are often different from those 
supporting racial discrimination in 
label only. 

I should like to cite two examples 
of this prejudice. Harvard Univer- 
sity, for three centuries the ‘‘prestige’’ 
school of presidents, supreme court 
justices, ambassadors and financiers, 
still does not permit a woman student 
to darken the doors of its law school, 
although I am unaware of any special 
relation between legal acumen and 
sex identity. Recently, however, Har- 
vard Law School did weaken to the 
dégree that a Hunter College gradu- 
ate, Soia Mentchikoff, was appointed 
as a member of the law school faculty. 

Secondly, I winced considerably the 
other day when, upon picking up a 
copy of Ebony Magazine, a Negro 
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pictorial publication, and seeing a cur- 
rent “‘spread’’ on Negro lawyers, I 
saw the pictures of many personal 
friends and associates of mine but ob- 
served that Negro women lawyers 
were conspicuous by their absence. If 
Ebony had been'a men’s magazine, 
comparable to Esquire, I should 
have thought nothing of it. I won- 
dered what quirk of the editor's atti- 
tude had permitted him or her to 
ignore the contributions of women 
attorneys like Edith Alexander and 
Judge Jane Bolin, just to mention two 
of our outstanding lawyers who have 
won their spurs unquestionably in 
the legal profession. 

These two “case studies” suggest 
that despite their numerical size, 
women in the United States and per- 
haps throughout the world, with rare 
exceptions, are a minority group and 
suffer minority status. This minority 
status operates independently of race, 
religion or politics. 

Every time I begin to bemoan the 
submerged status of the Negro wom- 
an among my white women friends, 
they hastily assure me that my prob- 
lems are not unique and that they 
suffer just as much from “Jane Crow” 
as I do, particularly when it comes to 
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advancement in their professional 
endeavors. 

Within this framework of ‘male 
supremacy” as well as ‘‘white su- 
premacy,” the Negro woman finds 
herself at the bottom of the economic 
and social scale. 

She is obviously in a state of re- 
volt. 
from the consciousness on the part of 
the Negro woman that she has been 
compelled to act as breadwinner and 
cementer of family relationships in 
the Negro community since its incep- 
tion. Historically, few Negro women 
have belonged to the leisure class, 
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This revolt proceeds in part’ 


and what few social privileges they 
now enjoy have very often come ‘‘the 
hard way.” 

The rebellion against racial and 
sexual status is felt most keenly 
among Negro college-trained and pro- 
fessional women. With reference to 
my own generation, people now in 
their thirties, it is a matter of history 
that more Negro women proportion- 
ately have availed themselves of 

PAULI MURRAY is a graduate of the 
Howard Law School, served as a deputy 
attorney general of the state of Cali- 
fornia. More recently she has been on the 
staff of the commission of law and social 
action of the American Jewish Congress. 
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higher education than Negro men. 

The complete hopelessness and de- 
jection which led Negro boys of my 
age-group to abandon their studies in 
droves before they completed a high 
school education or a trade, and to 
flounder about for years without voca- 
tional direction, is one of the tragic 
sources of frustration to the Negro 
woman of marriageable age. If pro- 
fessionally trained, she finds a short- 
age of her educational peers among 
men in Negro circles. She very often 
cannot find a mate with whom she 
can share all the richness of her life 
in addition to its functional aspects. 

Having stayed in school far be- 
yond the period of the average 
Negro boy, she now emerges with 
certain educational skills and often 
has a potential earning power far 
beyond the range of the majority of 
available single males—a social hand- 
icap if she wants marriage. Men 
usually shy away from women more 
highly trained than they are when the 
question of marriage is involved. It 
is too great a threat to their security. 

Since the chances of the Negro 
trained woman for economic security 
are necessarily precarious because of 
the general underprivileged economic 
status of the Negro minority, in her 
relationship to the Negro male she 
can hope for little beyond emotional 
security, 

But here again she is defeated. 
Emotional security arises from ma- 
ture relationships among free and un- 
inhibited individuals. The American 
Negro male is not prepared to offer 
emotional security because he has 
rarely, if ever, known it himself. His 
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own emotional balance is that of a 
blindfolded tightrope walker before 
a jeering crowd. His submerged 
status in American life places un- 
natural stresses and strains upon his 
already inadequate equipment inher- 
ited from an immature democracy, 
Our general mis-education of the 
sexes and our outmoded social tabus 
have helped to form rigid moulds into 
which the sexes are poured and which 


.determine in advance the role men 


and women are to play in community 
life. Men ave expected to act as if - 
they are the lords of creation, the 
breadwinners and the warriors of our 
time and of all time. They play the 
role with varying degrees of ham- 
acting and success. 

Actually they are as frightened and 
insecure as modern women are. I 
have seen strong men weep, retch 
and exhibit unabashed panic at situ- 
ations which women have taken in 
their stride despite their admitted 
squeamishness about the proverbial 
mouse. 

The discerning eye soon discovers 
that many Negro men are well marked 
products of this sex mis-education. 
Charming individual exceptions ap- 
pear here and there, but they are few. 
The Negro man who attempts to play 
the role of the dominant sex in a 
setting where the Negro woman has 
partially emancipated herself by dint 
of hard labor is face to face with 
emotional disaster. Particularly is 
this true in the case of the trained 
Negro woman who has become per- 
haps the most aggressive of the hu- 
man species. 

This impending emotional disaster 
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is born of the contradictions in the 
life of the Negro male. He is the 
victim of constant frustration in his 
role as a male because socially he is 
subordinate to the white woman al- 
though he is trained to act as a mem- 
ber of the dominant sex. He is re- 
quired to fit his human emotions 
into a racially determined pattern 
which may have nothing to do with 
his desires. 

There is no earthly reason why a 
Negro man should not admire in a 
clean and healthy sort of way physi- 
cal beauty, whether the bearer of the 
beauty be a Nordic Blonde or a West 
Indian Bronze. There is no reason 
why the Negro man today should find 
the white woman less attractive than 
cid his white slave-owning ancestor 
find the African slavewoman desir- 
able. Yet what sister of a Negro boy 
or man today does not know the 
family terror at the thought that some 
unguarded and unconscious look or 
gesture, though completely spon- 
taneous and meaningless, may lead 
straight to ostracism, the faggot or the 
lynchman’s noose! 

The frustrations implicit in being 
a Negro are not only catast-ophic to 
the Negro male’s emotions, but lead 
him often to vent his resentments 
upon the Negro woman who may 
become his sex partner. The situa- 
tion may be described in the homely 
saying, ‘Pa beats Ma, Ma beats me, 
and I beat hell out of the cat.” Here, 
the Negro woman is without doubt 
“the cat.” 

On top of these difficulties, census 
figures suggest an unbalance between 
the sexes within racial groupings. 
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Negro females far outnumber Negro 
males. 

If the emotional security of the 
Negro woman depends upon proper 
mating and marriage, she is confront- 
ed with the inexorable logic of num- 
bers which demands that she find a 
mate elsewhere than among Negro 
males, unless the American society 
which enforces bi-racialism also per- 
mits legal racial polygamy. From a 
biological and functional point of 
view, the logical solution to a short- 
age of available Negro males would 
be that Negro women find their mates 
in other ethnic groups. 

This alternative faces the practical 
difficulty that there is a shortage of 
available males of marriageable age 
today in all groups. Secondly, to 
consciously seek interracial marriage 
would be denounced as sheer “‘treas- 
on” in the eyes of the “no social 
equality” advocates throughout the 
country. Yet, what other alternatives 
are open? 

On the other hand, our racial 
stockades being what they are, Negro 
men who are in the market for Negro 
wives are not required to face honest 
and above-board competition from 
white members of their sex. Few 
white men are either mature or cour- 
ageous enough to lift their emotional 
attractions for Negro women outside 
of the red light districts within the 
ghetto or the sub-rosa arrangements 
outside the ghetto into the clean light 
of healthy sex relationships looking 
toward legal marriage. 

The Negro male, therefore, not 
only has no outside stimulus which 
operates to force him to improve his 
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relationships with the Negro woman, 
but more damning, he stores up huge 
resentments against his rival, the 
white male who “slinks across the 
line” after dark, and very often turns 
this resentment upon himself 2nd the 
Negro woman. 

All of this contributes to a jungle 
of human relationships, aggravates 
among Negroes the alienation of the 


sexes, intensifies homosexuality atd | 


often results in a rising incidence of 
crimes of passion, broken homes and 
divorces. 

The problem of the Negro male 
cannot be solved within the Negro 
group unless it is being resolved 
simultaneously in the larger society. 
Readers of Negro periodicals will re- 
call that Miss Almena Davis, editor of 
the Los Angeles Tribune, attempted 
more than a year ago to articulate the 
resentment of the Negro woman 
against the exposed position in which 
she finds herself by directing a critical 
editorial toward the sex habits of the 
Negro male. She won the Willkie 
Award in Journalism for her pains 
but incurred the wrath of almost 
every Negro male journalist in the 
country. Ann Petry added another 
fragment to the growing literature of 
revolt “from way down under,” with 


her recent article, “What's Wrong 
With Negro Men,” in NEGRo Dicest. 
I have now jumped into the arena 
with both feet. What I think Almena 
Davis, Ann Petry and Pauli Murray 
are trying to say from their varied 
approaches is this: 

We desire that the Negro male ac- 
cept the Negro female as his equal 
and treat her accordingly and that he 
cease his ruthless aggression upon her * 
and his emotional exploitation of her 
made possible by her admittedly in- 
ferior position as a social human be- 
ing in the United States. That he 
strive for emotional maturity himself 
and see the Negro woman as a per- 
sonality, an individual with infinite 
potentialities, and that in turn he re- 
quire from the Negro woman an 
equal maturity and acceptance of re- 
sponsibility in human relationships. 
That he maintain the dignity and re- 
spect for human personality with 
relation to the Negro woman in the 
sanctity of the marital chamber which 
he is expected to show in the law 
office or other professional set-up. 

Despite the numerous limitations 
forced upon Negro men and women 
by our society, nevertheless certain 
improvements between the sexes are 
desirable and can be achieved. 


Monument to An American 


THE ONLY MONUMENT in India to an American has been 
erected in the Bombay district in honor of Dr. George Washington 
Carver, the Negro scientist. 
ucts of the peanut, which abounds in that area. 


It commemorates his work with prod- 
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Negro-owned Holland Company has catered to Philadelphia social elite for 60 years. 


WAITING 
ON THE 
MAIN LINE 


N PHILADELPHIA, protocol de- 
mands that anything connected 
with Main Line society be ancient 

and well-established—from a family 
name down to the catering service 
for a debutante’s coming-out party. 
The John W. Holland Co., caterers, 
more than meets the social require- 
ments: it has been doing business for 
at least sixty years; most of its em- 
ployees have been with the company 
twenty-five years; and its headwaiter 
usually knows better than the hostess 
how her mother or even her grand- 
mother would have wanted things 
done. 

Catering sprang up in Philadelphia 
late in the nineteenth century, when 
Negro servants of well-to-do families 
began cooking special dishes for their 
employers’ friends and _ gradually 
drifted into business on their own. 
John Holland, former Negro butler 
to a fashionable Philadelphian, was 
one of the earliest of these servants- 
turned-caterers. Holland was an ex- 
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Condensed from Fortune 


cellent chef and built up a good clien- 
tele, but it was not until 1914, when 
the company was bought by William 
Newman, that Holland’s really be- 
came a business. 

William Newman is a seventy-one- 
year-old Negro with a flair for cook- 
ing and considerable business acumen. 
He started his working career as a 
farm laborer in Delaware County, 
Pennsylvania, but left the farm at 
fourteen and went to Philadeiphia. 
For a while he worked for an under- 
taker, and once ran a one-horse-and- 
buggy livery service. 

His culinary career began in 1890 
when, down to his last 75 cents, he 
landed a job as bus boy with Horn’s 
Restaurant, forerunner of Horn & 
Hardart. He was the only Negro in 
the place, and got all the dirty jobs. 
But in time Horn took an interest in 
him and decided to teach him to cook. 
In a few years Newman had been 
made a chef and was instructing Horn. 

After working in various Philadel- 
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phia and Chicago restaurants and 
serving as chef on a private railroad 
car, Newman took a job as cook at 
Holland’s in 1900. His starting sal- 
ary was only $10 a week—less than 
he had been making—but Holland’s 
looked as if it might offer a future. 
It did. In 1914, Holland took New- 
man in as a partner, and when Hol- 
land died later that year, Newman 
bought the business for $7,000. 


At that time Holland’s was doing. 


a business of only a few thousand 
dollars a year, had only five em- 
ployees, and its delivery service had 
just progressed from wicker baskets 
carried on foot to a horse and wagon. 
Once Newman was on his own, he 
began looking for ways to expand and 
modernize the business without losing 
the aura of unhurried gentility that 
had gained it its reputation in the 
early days. 

Catering is complicated because it 
combines so many services. For a 
party of any size at all, the caterer 
usually furnishes not only food but 
tables, chairs, waiters, cooks, linen, 
silver, and china as well. Most cater- 
ers hired all their accessories instead 
of buying them outright, which meant 
high operating costs. Mr. Newman 
decided to change the pattern, realiz- 
ing that by stocking up on inventory 
he would not only make more money 
but give better service as well. Bit 
by bit he purchased linen, silver, 
china, and glassware until he had ac- 
cumulated a supply valued at $75,- 
000, including more than 450 sets of 
damask tablecloths, and a complete 
gold service. 

Under Newman, catering became a 
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completely integrated operation. 
None of the food is prepared by out- 
siders; the cooks are all Holland- 
employed and trained. Even the wait- 
ers’ uniforms are Holland-tailored, 
Holland-owned, and Holland-laun- 
dered. Only the waiters are hired. 

With this system Holland managed 
to take on a steadily increasing clien- 
tele, and by the mid-twenties the 
company was doing a yearly gross of 
nearly $200,000. In spite of its 
streamlined methods, however, it was 
still an unstable business, largely be- 
cause of seasonal fluctuations. To 
steady his income Newman opened a 
restaurant and set up retail ice-cream 
and bakery departments. Its associa- 
tion with a catering business cut the 
restaurant's costs. It serves the same 
dishes, though much more simply. 
Last year, while the restaurant 
brought in only 15 percent of Hol- 
land’s gross, it accounted for 50 per 
cent of the net profit. 

Holland’s does about 800 complete 
catering jobs a year. Most of these 
are large parties that cost the hosts 
anywhere from $2,000 to $5,000. 
Prices usually run about $5 a head, 
but often go as high as $10 or $12. 

The company usually sticks to the 
field of society catering ; occasionally, 
however, it helps the city entertain 
visiting celebrities. In its time it has 
catered to Lord Inverchapel, President 
Roosevelt, the King of Siam, and, 
most recently, the United Nations Site 
Committee, which seems to have been 
more impressed with its dinner than 
with Philadelphia itself: 

Copyright, Fortune (April 1947) 
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Sickle cell anemia is fatal malady without cure 


By Dr. Julian Lewis 


ICKLE CELL 

ANEMIA is a 

very serious 
malady for which 
there is no discov- 
ered cure and the 
only known disease 
which is completely 
confined to a single 
race, 

Contrary to the 
medical axiom, ‘“‘dis- 
ease is no respecter of race,” sickle 
cell anemia never affects anyone who 
is not of Negro descent even though 
the heritage of African blood may be 
very small. 

A relatively new addition to the list 
of human ills, sickle cell anemia first 
came to light 25 years ago when a 
young West Indian Negro, a medical 
student, walked into Chicago’s West 
Side Central Free Dispensary for a 
check-up. He had been growing 
gradually weaker and wanted to know 
why. He felt no pain; the only 
changes in his condition were recur- 
rent fatigue and loss of weight. 

Dr. James B. Herrick of the dis- 
pensary staff put the young man 
through the usual series of tests but 
found nothing significant except a 
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moderate anemia 
with no apparent ex- 
planation for it. 

The case puzzled 
Dr. Herrick and, be- 
ing a scientist with a 
strong disbelief in 
insoluble puzzles, he 
continued probing 
into the condition of 
the young West In- 
dian. Trying to find 
a solution to the mystery, he checked 
and re-checked his records and thor- 
oughly studied the x-ray pictures. But 
only “one positive finding resulted 
from his efforts: the anemic condi- 
tion for which there seemed to be no 
cause. 

After some time he began to won- 
der whether it really was an anemia 
he had to deal with and decided to 
check his original findings. Return- 
ing to his laboratory, he again exam- 
ined under the microscope the pa- 
tient’s blood sample. 

To his amazement he found that 
the red blood cells which the previous 
day had appeared as small round 


DR. JULIAN LEWIS is author of The 
Biology of the Negro and a contributing 
editor of Necro Dicgst. 
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discs, as normal red cells ought to be, 
were now long, curved whip-like 
strings. So astonished was Dr. Her- 
rick by his discovery that he sent for 
the patient and repeated the blood 
examination. 

This time some abnormal cells were 
seen in the fresh blood, but when the 
specimen stood over night practically 
every red cell had become converted 
into the bizarre type. For one with 


the broad experience of Herrick this. 


was evidence enough to know that he 
had found a new disease, a disease 
characterized by a definite anemia and 
a peculiar distortion of the shape of 
the red blood cells. 

In an article discussing the disease 
that he wrote for a medical journal, 
Dr. Herrick described the abnormal 
cells as ‘‘sickle-shaped.” After that 
the disease became known as sickle 
cell anemia. 

Once having had their attention 
called to the new disease by Herrick’s 
article, other doctors began a search 
for similar cases. They examined 
many patients looking for those with 
an anemia and whose red blood cells 
became distorted when they stood on 
a glass slide over night. Within a 
short time enough of these examina- 
tions had been reported to come to 
two definite conclusions. First, that 
the red cells of some people who were 
perfectly healthy became distorted on 
standing over night. This condition 
was called sicklemia and was related 
to, but different from sickle cell 
anemia. Second, that all the cases of 
both sickle cell anemia and sicklemia 
occurred in Negroes. 

However, when the number of ex- 
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aminations made became very large, 
the illnesses were found in a few peo- 
ple other than Negroes. To date 
these include Cubans, Mexicans, Ital- 
ians, Greeks, Arabs, Portuguese, 
Egyptians, South Americans and 
about three native white Americans 
who were residents of the former 
slave states. 

When scientists studied the rec- 
ords, it seemed obvious to them that 
the factor common to all the individ- 
uals affected was the presence of 
Negro blood, either because of an in- 
fusion of African blood as a heritage 
of tacial history, as in the case of the 
Latin or so-called Mediterranean 
races, or because of miscegenation 
with Negroes which could not be 
ruled out in the native white Amer- 
icans. So convinced are the scientists 
of their conclusions that they state 
that sickle cell anemia or sicklemia in 
an otherwise white person is proof of 
admixture with Negro blood at some 
level of the ancestry. 

Surveys made in the United States 
and Africa show that from 6 to 15 
per cent, depending on the technique 
used, of all Negroes have either sickle 
cell anemia or sicklemia. It is not 
found in European countries where 
large numbers of Negroes have never 
lived or which have had no significant 
contacts with Africa. 

Patients with sickle cell anemia 
usually die during childhood or early 
adult life. They cie, not because of 
an anemia, but because their anemia 
so weakens them that they are suscep- 
tible to fatal infections which develop 
with extraordinary rapidity. 

The victims of the disease are very 
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thin, extremely weak; easily tired, but 
are mentally alert. Their eyeballs 
are yellow from jaundice. They have 
a tendency to develop large ulcers on 
the shins which heal very slowly and, 
when they do heal, Jeave large scars. 
The patients often have acute painful 
attacks sometimes resembling acute 
rheumatic infections, sometimes re- 
sembling appendicitis for which they 
are occasionally mistakenly operated. 
Pathologists say that most of these 
symptoms can be explained by the 
theory that the distorted whip-shaped 
red cells become entangled with each 
other to form clumps large enough 
to stop the flow of blood in certain 
important blood vessels, 

On the other hand, people with 
sicklemia do not suffer because of this 
condition nor has it ever been shown 
that they develop active sickle cell 
anemia. Sicklemia is discovered in a 
person accidentally or in surveys made 
with a special type of blood exam- 
ination. 

Sickle cell anemia and sicklemia are 
inherited as a dominant according to 
Mendelian law. Whole families may 
be affected. Sicklemia has been found 
in infants at birth. No one knows 


how the condition ever got started. 
One theory has it that they arose as 
a mutation in Africa and spread to 
many people of that country and their 
descendants in other lands because 
of their inheritable nature. It is 
speculated that they would have been 
even more widespread if the victims 
did not die so young. 

There is no cure for sickle cell 
anemia. It is easy to see why this is 
so. The condition is the result of a 
defect of the organs which form red 
blood cells and this cannot be altered 
by drugs. The medicines which cure 
other anemias have been tried but 
without avail. Surgeons have re- 
moved the spleen but the poor results 
make this operation, once in vogue, 
now obsolete and out of place. About 
the only procedure which has any 
value is blood transfusion. Marked 
improvement results but the effect is 
transitory and has to be often re- 
peated. 

This does not mean that a cure is 
impossible. Scientists are at work de- 
veloping promising ideas which, if 
successful, will mean the saving of 
thousands of lives. 


Origin of Black Maria 


arrests. 


Maria in her honor. 
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MARIA LEE, a powerful Negro woman who ran a sailors’ board- 
ing house in Boston, liked the police and often helped them make 
Eventually, Maria became identified in the minds of crimi- 
. nals with the police, and they nicknamed the patrol wagon Black 


Harold Helfer, Pageant 
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HE FAMOUS explorer, Attilio 

Gatti, and his wife realized that 

they would have to leave Africa 
and return to America as quickly as 
possible. It was 1939. War had just 
broken out. All their equipment, in- 
cluding huge auto-trailers, had to be 
abandoned as they rushed to catch a 
boat that would take them out via the 
Congo River. 

It was a srnall boat, and one of its 
ports of call was Bolobo, the market 
place where natives from the Belgian 
Congo.customarily brought their ivory 
to sell. But now, in wartime, the 
place was deserted. Only one Belgian 
official remained at his post. 

As the steamer waited at the land- 
ing, Commander Gatti noticed a na- 
tive canoe racing down the river. 
What happened next has been related 
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by Isabel Manning Hewson, over the 
Columbia Broadcasting System. 

Gatti saw a small boy of about ten 
leap out of the canoe, and then help 
an old man, who carried a long heavy 
bundle, to climb out. 

Gatti, seeing the tattoo marks on 
their bodies, said to his wife: “Look 
at them, poor devils! They must have 
traveled a week to get here—and now 
the market’s closed. There’s no one 
to buy whatever they've brought.” 

The Gattis could see the old man’s 
body go limp as the boy told him the 
market was deserted. Then the child 
touched the old man tenderly on the 
arm and led him slowly to a rock 
where he could sit down. 

“Why,” said Gatti, “the old man 
is blind!” The explorer and his wife 
hurried down the gangplank. The boy 
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saw them coming and turned to his 
elderly companion. “Ancient One,” 
he whispered, “open it up—quickly.” 

His fingers moving nervously, the 
old man unwrapped the banana leaves 
from the bundle. 

“It was a carved tusk of ivory, 
three feet long,’ Gatti relates. “On 
every inch of its satiny-smooth sur- 
face gleamed intricately carved fig- 
ures. I stared in amazement. Could 
he have done this—this gnarled old 
man who couldn’t see?” 

The wizened one spoke up. ““Twen- 
ty moons I have labored at this work. 
I lost my eyes in my youth—when I 
fought for Stan-e-ley, the great Amer- 
ikani who was here so long ago. Ever 


since then my sight has been in my . 


fingers.” 

“Your fingers know well,’ Gatti 
told him gently. “It’s a beautiful 
thing. How much do you want for 
it? How many francs?” 

The old man shook his head, as 
if he didn’t know. But the child 
spoke up eagerly. “Francs,” said the 
boy. ‘Francs to buy the Ancient One 
blankets to keep him warm. Francs 
to get him banana flour against the 
‘pangs of hunger. . . .” 

“I know,” Gatti smiled. “But how 
many francs?” 

“Four hundred?” the youngster 
suggested—almost too frightened to 
ask, 

“Four hundred francs!” Gatti 
thought. “Less than $15 for 20 
months’ work—and for carving like 
this!” 

“We'll give you five hundred,” he 
answered, and handed the old man a 
huge Belgian 500-franc note. The 
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blind old native gave Gatti the tusk, 
and began to fold up the note, grate- 
fully. 

Just then there was the sound of 
approaching footsteps. It was the 
Belgian official in charge of the post. 
“Something for the Red Cross?” he 
asked Gatti with a smile, holding out 
a tin box. ‘You know, with war on, 
the need is very great.” 

Gatti took out some money and put 
it in the box. The official was about 
to turn away when the old nat.ve 
spoke. ‘The Red Cross?’ he asked. 
“You mean the Croix Rouge, the 
blood-colored cross?” 

The official looked surprised. “You 
know about it?” Then, switching to 
the Bangala dialect, he explained the 
function of the International Red 
Cross. 

“I know,” the old man nodded, 
“it’s the blood-colored cross! That 
was the last sight these eyes ever 
looked on, before the darkness clozed 
in. When I was wounded, fighting 
for Stan-e-ley, people came to help 
me, with that cross on their sleeves. 
That was long, long ago. 

“Then I remember, five-and-twenty 
years ago, my son lay dying in the 
white man’s war. The people with 
the blood-colored cross came to him 
—and when he died, they buried him 
. . . My grandson, too—he lies now 
far across the waters in a place called 
France. But before he went to die, he 
told our people about the blood-col- 
ored cross. 

“Now I have no one left, in my 
old age, but this child—my great 
grandson—and some day the people 
with the cross may help him.” 


EC 
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“Would the blood-colored cross 
mind,” he asked suddenly, “if J 
helped?” 

The boy caught his arm. “Ancient 
One!” he begged. “The blankets! 
The food! Think of all we need!” 

But the Ancient One pushed him 
away gently. ‘Fire is warmer than 
blankets,” he said, ‘and dry branches 
are plentiful. We shall always have 
fire. Abundant are the fish we can 


catch in the river. And thou art a 


man!” 

“I know that the cross is always 
merciful to white and black alike,”’ he 
continued. “It is the color of blood 
—and the blood of the dying is al- 
ways the same!”’ 


The old man folded the bill and . 


reached out for the box. The official’s 
hand shook as he tried to hold the 
box still. The old man—Ais fingers 
were perfectly steady—groped for a 
second till he found the little slit. 
Then he pushed through the 500- 
franc note. 

The white people watched him, 
without saying a word, as he stretched 
out his hand to his great-grandson. 
They continued to watch as the two 
picked their way slowly down to the 
beach, and stepped empty-handed 
into the canoe. 

“It was the last thing I saw before 
I left Africa,’ recalls Commander 
Gatti, ‘‘and it was the most touching 
scene I ever witnessed.” 

Copyright, Magazine Digest (March, 1947) 


What explains the 


real battle royal. 


IN THE AUGUST ISSUE 
How Hollywood Feels About Negroes 


What do movie sy and film stars think about Negroes? 

oycott against Negro actors in : 
roles? Is the Great God Southern Box Office actually the 
reason for movie stereotypes? Here is a sensational expose 
of Hollywood with exact quotes from behind the scenes con- 
versations of leading stars. It’s a dramatic, revealing story 


What's Wonderful About Negro Men 


Now that the anti-male females have had their say, a champion 
of the colored he-man goes to bat with a smashup defense of 
the gentlemen. She is Era Bell Thompson, who wro:e American 
Daughter and whose witty, brilliant barbs make this rebuttal 
on behalf of the menfolks must reading. Clear the decks for a 


Horn of Plenty 


Here’s the saga of the slum kid of New Orleans who grew up 
to be one of the world’s finest jazz musicians—Louis Arm- 
strong. This biography by Robert Goffin tells of his early 
childhood, his introduction to Chicago night spots and his 
marriage to Lil Hardin. Written in colorful, zesty style, Louis’ 
story makes entertaining reading. 
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By Stanley S. Jacobs 


F YOU called Mary McLeod 
Bethune the best moocher in the 
world, she wouldn’t argue with 

you. By ransacking ash cans and al- 
leys she found furnishings for her 
first modest school and, by asking for 
nickels and dimes, she transformed a 
former Florida dumping ground into 
one of America’s most progressive 
college for Negroes. 

No one ever started life more in- 
auspiciously. She was the daughter of 
slaves and the sister of slaves. The 
last of seventeen children, she was 
the first to be born free. But in a pov- 
erty-ridden home this was a doubtful 
honor, for at the age of nine she was 
picking cotton in the fields at a tempo 
which would have tired out a man. 

Today Mary McLeod Bethune is 
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one of America’s foremost educators. 
She is the founder of the Bethune- 
Cookman College, as well as the Na- 
tional Council of Negro Women; she 
is still president of both organiza- 
tions; she has held high office under 
the National Youth Administration. 
Throughout her busy life, she has 
fought for equal opportunities—re- 
gardless of race or sex. A leading na- 
tional magazine has called her “the 
First Lady of her race.” 

But Mary Bethune has also looked 
beyond the confines of her own coun- 
try, beyond the immediate needs of 
her people; under her guidance, the 
National Council of Negro Women 
has been represented in every inter- 
national group of women, and dele- 
gates have attended almost all of the 
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important peace conferences since the 
end of the war. 

This woman, who has been listed 
among the 50 greatest women Amer- 
ica has produced, was born in 1875 
in Mayesville, South Carolina, As a 
child, Mary looked hungrily at the 
books the little white girls carried to 
school. She wondered wistfully what 
was in the books—wondered, in fact, 


what the inside of a school was like. , 


When the first free school for 
Negroes was finally established in her 
district, the little girl walked five 
miles each way to and from school. 
At night, she taught her family the 
wondrous things she had learned. 

Mary had planned to go to a more 
advanced school, but this hope was 
dashed when her father’s only mule 
died and he had to mortgage his farm 
to buy another animal. There were 
no pennies left in the household for 
higher education. 

Then a miracle occurred. In far-off 
Denver, a _ charitable dressmaker 
named Mary Chrissman heard of the 
struggles of the Mayesville school, 
and offered to pay for the college 
training of the school’s most deserv- 
ing girl. 

The teacher selected the little cot- 
ton picker. Before the awefilled eyes 
of her family, Mary was packed off to 
Scotia Seminary in Concord, North 
Carolina, where she was introduced to 
the mysteries of Latin, math, geogra- 
phy and science. To help make ends 
meet, she worked in the school laun- 
dry and kitchen. 

In later years, she said of the 
school : 

“Scotia broadened my horizon and 


gave me my first intellectual contacts 
with white people, for the school had 
a mixed faculty. 

“The white teachers taught me that 
the color of a person’s skin has noth- 
ing to do with his brains, and that 
color, caste or class distinctions are 
evil things.” 

She graduated from Scotia, took a 

succession of teaching jobs, and mar- 
ried a fellow teacher, Albert Bethune, 
in 1899. Then, one day, friends told 
her a story that was to change the 
course of her entire life. 
- “Down where they are building the 
Florida East Coast Railroad,” they 
said, ‘hundreds of Negrces have been 
herded together for construction 
work. Their living conditicns would 
shame the beasts in the fields. There 
is dense ignorance, practically no ed- 
ucational facilities for their young- 
sters, and the most vicious kind of 
racial prejudice flourishes. Crime and 
violence are on the upswing. Some- 
thing must be done for those chil- 
dren!” 

Something was done. Mary Be- 
thune promptly journeyed to Florida 
to see for herself. On October 3, 
1904, with a total capital of $1.50, 
she opened a school at Daytona 
Beach. Tuition was 50 cents a week. 
When the children couldn't pay, the 
teacher didn’t press them. 

Five shy little Negro girls and her 
son Albert made up Mary’s first class. 
Although Negro girls at that time 
had even less chance for education 
than did their brothers, girls remained 
in the majority in her school. In less 
than two years, she had 250 pupils. 

Soon bigger quarters were needed. 
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A dumping ground—a noxious place 
aptly called “Hell’s Hole’’—was for 
sale at $250. The owner would take 
five dollars down. Mary Bethune sur- 
veyed her cash resources. There 
weren't any. 

By selling ice cream and pies to 
construction workers, she raised that 
five dollars and some how talked the 
dump owner into taking the balance 
over a two-year period. Then began 
the job of clearing the land and build- 
ing the school that later became one 
of America’s most famous colleges for 
Negroes. 

‘We burned logs and used the 
charred splinters as pencils,” Mrs. 
Bethune reminisces. ‘For ink, we 
mashed up elderberries. Strangers 
gave us a broom, a lamp, some cre- 
tonne to drape around tke ugly pack- 
ing-case which served as my first desk. 
Day after day, I went to the city 
dump and visited trash piles behind 
hotels, looking for discarded linen 
and kitchenware, cracked dishes and 
shattered chairs. I became adept at 
begging for bits of old lumber, bricks, 
and even cement. Salvaging, recon- 
structing, and making bricks without 
straw, were all part of our training.” 

To get money for her struggling 
college, she canvassed homes, offices, 
service clubs, stores and churches, tell- 
ing the story of the school’s need and 
accepting whatever was offered. 

In the lobbies of exclusive Florida 
resorts, she sought hearings before 
wealthy vacationists. Unafraid of re- 
buffs, undismayed by contempt and 
ridicule, she hammered away at the 
theme of a decent educational break 
for Negroes. 
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An influential man received one of 
her fund-raising letters and visited the 
schcol a few days later. He said little, 
but his eyes revealed how impressed 
he was with the makeshift college. 
He was James M. Gamble, millionaire 
partner of the Proctor & Gamble soap 
firm. He became a trustee of the col- 
lege, and gave the school regular 
sums for its maintenance as long as 
he lived. 

Another winter guests visited the 
school and became a sponsor. He 
was a shrewd, practical sewing ma- 
chine manufacturer. When he died, 
he left the income from a $67,000 
trust fund to the college. 

In later years, Mary Bethune’s col- 
lege, called the Daytona Normal and 
Industrial Institute, was merged with 
a men’s school, Cookman Institute. 

The combination was a happy one. 
Today, coeducational Bethune-Cook- 
man College has a faculty of 32 in- 
structors, 14 modern buildings, and a 
30-acre campus. With skilled trades, 
home-making and citizenship courses, 
students are also taught to respect 
manual jobs. ‘Be an artist in what- 
ever you do,” says Mary Bethune. Al- 
though two-thirds of its graduates 
become teachers, others range from 
lawyers to seamstresses, 

In attempting to account for the 
driving energy and talents of Mrs. 
Bethune, Time once pointed out that 
her ancestors from West Africa be- 
longed to a matriarchal tribe where 
women were accustomed to rule. 

With her intense, steady gaze, she 
is a disconcerting person on first meet- 
ing. But her numberless friends 
among the great and the humble hold 
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her in high esteem and affection. Her 
students often surprise her with her 
favorite pound cake sent on to some 
distant city where she is lecturing. 
She was a frequent caller at the 
White House during President Roose- 


When war plant personnel depart- 
ments turned a deaf ear to Negro job 
applicants early in the war, she went 
out on the firing line again, fighting 
through the press and from the speak- 
er’s platform. 


velt’s tenure and often told the Roose- 
velts of her aspirations to aid the 
Negro “‘coolies” of this country. 

These conferences led to her job as 
director of the Division of Negro 
affairs of the National Youth Admin- 
istration. Mrs. Bethune had the for- 
midable task of supervising the train- 
ing of 600,000 boys and girls. She 
did a magnificent job, shuttling con- 
stantly between Washington and Day- 
tona Beach. 


A strangely moving orator, she re- 
ceives ten times as many speaking 
invitations as she can accept. Once 
she visited a girls’ dormitory at an 
ultra-swank eastern school, and talked 

. for several hours on Negro problems, 

“But why /aven’t we got Negro 
students in our school?’ several 
demanded. 

“Well, let's change the situation 
then,” smiled Mary Bethune. 

Copyright, This Month (March 1947) 


The Open Door Policy 


IN BIRMINGHAM there is a little factory, equipped with mod- 
ern machinery, in which technology dictates the presence of many 
workers in one room. Some are white, some Negro. Each man does 
his job, and racial friction has never entered the shop. 

But human relations in the South are not so modern as the 
machinery in this factory. Convention, originating in bourbon days, 
demands segregation, and since the owners of the factory are not 
radicals, and do not want to be called radicals, they conform to the 


a convention. To reconcile convention with technology they have 
7 made two big doors into the factory room. Over the top of one is 


a inscribed “White” and over the other “Colored.” The workers 
j come in by different doors but once inside sit or stand side by side, 
: just as they came along the street on the other side of the door. 
Pe Thus convention and technology are both satisfied. 

7 A. G. Mezerek, The Nation 
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FAREWELL 


AZZ today is no longer the jazz 
of twenty years ago. 

When I began my work, jazz 
was a stunt—something ‘‘different.” 
Not everybody cared for jazz, and 
those who did felt that it wasn’t ‘‘the 
real thing’’ unless they were given 
a shock sensation of loudness or un- 
predictability along with the music. 
. For that reason, I feel that I was 
extremely lucky to enter the picture 
when I did! I had to teach myself 
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to read music; I relied on instinct | 
rather than knowledge to guide me; 
and had to develop many techniques 
in spotlight positions. 

When I was playing at the Cotton 
Club, for instance, I had the luck to 
be engaged for three days at a theater 
in mid-town. All went well, and on 
the third day, they told me I was 
scheduled to open at the Palace Thea- 
ter tomorrow! Now in those days, 
the Palace was the country’s ranking 


_ vaudeville theater, the goal of every 


seasoned player. I was completely 
bewildered by the idea of opening 
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there with no special preparation— 
but I had to be ready. 

Nor was that all! I was also told 
that it would be my duty to announce 
my own numbers. Up to that time, 
I had never spoken a word from a 
stage. Still, I had to do it. In trepi- 
dation, I groped my way toward the 
footlights, trusting to Providence to 
put the right words into my mouth 
at the right moment! After, I was 
praised for a new style of announc: 
ing! I have no idea what kind of 
“style” it was! 

Again, the first time I ever lifted 
a baton was when I conducted the 
personal appearance opening of Mau- 
rice Chevalier. Again, I had no idea 
what to do—but I did it! I was lucky, 
indeed, to begin when I did. 

But perhaps I should define my 
notion of luck; to me, it means being 
at the right place at the right time, 
and doing the right thing before the 
right people. If all four ‘rights’ are 
in good order, you may count your- 
self lucky. And this, precisely, brings 
me to the question of luck, or right- 
ness, as it concerns the youngster of 
today who dreams of a career in jazz. 

He still needs to be lucky to get 
to the top—but the value of those 
“rights” has changed so that the 
chances for a start like mine no longer 
exist, 

Jazz today is by no means the 
formless, chancy, irresponsible medi- 
um it was around 1920, It is impos- 
sible to stress this sufficiently. A 
certain psychological element enters 
into jazz which can work great harm 
to the chances of the enthusiastic 
young player; there is a vague feeling 
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that “‘classical” music means hard 
work while jazz represents the livelier 
aspects of pure fun. Well, that may 
be so—to the listener! It certainly is 
not the case as far as the performer 
is concerned, 

The jazz musician today needs the 
most thorough musical background 
he can possibly get. He needs to be 
more than moderately expert on his 
instrument, whatever that may be; he 


-needs to have the kind of theoretic 


mastery that can solve all sorts of 
harmonic and arrangement problems 
without a moment’s hesitation; most 
of all, he needs to be acutely aware 
of musical history and the position of 
jazz in that history. 

What, actually, is jazz? A matter 
of trick rhythms, blues-notes, and un- 
orthodox harmonies? I think not. 
Those matters may enter into it, but 
only in the nature of a result and not 
of a cause. To my mind, jazz is sim- 
ply the expression of an age, in 
music. Think of the terms classical 
music, romantic music. An entire 
picture comes to mind—a picture of 
the way people thought and felt; an 
expression of human reactions to the 
conditions under which they lived. 
You wouldn't dream of associating a 
certain rhythm, or a fixed tone quality 
with ether of them. 

Jazz is exactly the same—nct in 
its forms, of course, but in the large, 
over-all pattern of its expression. Just 
as the classic form represents strict 
adherence to a structural standard; 
just as romantic music represents a 
rebellion against fixed forms in favo 
of more personal utterance, so jazz 
continues the pattern of  barrier- 
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breaking and emerges as the freest 
musical expression we have yet seen. 

To me, then, jazz means simply 
freedom of musical speech! And it 
is precisely because of this freedom 
that so many varied forms of jazz 
exist. The important thing to re- 
member, however, is that not one of 
these forms represents jazz by itself. 
Jazz means simply the freedom to 
have many forms! 

In its opening the way for many 
kinds of free musical expression, jazz 
is peculiarly American. Thus, the 
American character of jazz derives 
simply from its freedom rather than 
from any specifically American line of 
musical descent. In the case of other 
lands, we say their music is “typical- 
ly’ French, or Italian, or English, 
if it follows a traditional pattern 
(whether of melodic line, harmoniza- 
tion, arrangement, rhythm, or any- 
thing at all). We say that music is 
typically jazz, or typically American, 
if it follows no pattern at all! 

Even the Negroid element in jazz 
turns out to be less African than 
American. Actually, there is no more 
of an essentially African strain in the 
typical American Negro than there is 
an essentially French or Italian strain 
in the American of those ancestries. 
The pure African beat of rhythm and 
line of melody have become absorbed 
in its American environment. 

It is this that I have tried to em- 
phasize in my own writings. In Black, 
Brown, and Beige, 1 have tried to 
show the development of the Negro 
in America; I have shown him as he 
is supposed to be—and as he is. The 


Opening themes of the third move- 
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ment reflect the supposed-to-be-Negro 
—the unbridled, noisy confusion of 
the Harlem cabaret which must have 
plenty of “atmosphere” if it is to live 


up to the tourist's expectation. But 
—there are, by numerical count, more 
churches than cabarets in Harlem; 
there are more well-educated and am- 
bitious Negroes than wastrels. 

And my fantasy gradually changes 
its character to introduce the Negro 
as he is—part of America, with the 
hopes and dreams and love of free- 
dom that have made America for all 
of us. But what has this to do with 
the development of jazz? 

Simply this: that it requires a 
great deal more than off-beat rhythms 
and loud hoots to make jazz. It re- 
quires, basically, two separate kinds 
of awareness. First, the thorough 
musical awareness that twenty-five 
years of steady development have 
brought to jazz. And, in second place, 
an awareness of the contemporary 
scene with all its shadings of feelings. 

When the young jazz musician 
comes out of the Conservatory, he 
still needs to learn much that cannot 
be taught by books and masters. He 
needs to learn what people are think- 
ing and feeling; he needs to adjust to 
the contemporariness of the times and 
the people whom he wishes to ex- 
press, and for whom he wishes to in- 
terpret life. And human needs of 
feeling can change overnight! Hence, 
no doubt, the many kinds of jazz free- 
doms we find. It’s like moving a per- 
son, but he looks different. And the 
many jazz forms we find, each with 
its distinguishing harmonic or stylistic 
device, represent varying moods, or 
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colors, of the same human scene. 

In this sense, then, it becomes in- 
creasingly difficult to say just where 
“good music’’ leaves off and jazz be- 
gins. Jazz is good music—when it 
sets itself, as earnestly as any other 
form, to explore and to express the 
feelings and the conditions of its 
time. There is good and worthless 
jazz just as there is good and bad 
music in the purely classical or roman- 
tic styles. But for good jazz, the: hit- 
or-miss days of making a noise and 


being “different” are gone. 
Expressive jazz requires as much 
scholarship, as much musicianship, 
as any other kind of music. In addi- 
tion, it requires a peculiar awareness 
of form and of the human thoughts 
and feelings those forms express, 
The young musician will do well to 
reflect on the needs of jazz before 
he gets himself a drum and starts out 
on a career. If his ‘rights’ are in 


_ good order, he'll have luck!” 


Copyright, The Etude (March, 1947) 


and philosophers. 
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Raee Is No Alibi 


WHEN a person alibis that he could have amounted to some- 
thing if it had not been for his race, creed or religion, one should 
call attention to Epictetus, the slave who lived in the 1st century 
in Greece and became one of the world’s most profound scholars 
He should be reminded that Disraeli, 
spised Jew, became Prime Minister of Great Britain; 
T. Washington, who was born in slavery in this country, became 
one of the nation’s greatest educators; 
slave, George Washington Carver, became one of the greatest sci- 
entists of his generation. 
mountain cabin in Kentucky, lived to be acclaimed one of the 
greatest statesmen of all time. 


the de- 
that Booker 


and that another Negro 


Lincoln, born of illiterate parents in a 


Phil Conley, Cincinnati Enquirer. 
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West Coast would like all prospective migrants to stay home 


(Pavadise 


Invites you to 


By G. James Fleming 


HE FAR WEST is a “Promised 
Land” which has long extended 
an open hand of welcome to all 
America. Today, however, the peo- 
ple who live in this Pacific paradise 
wish that newcomers would keep out. 

There is a strange paradox of men 
and women fervently hoping that no 
one else will listen, as they did, to the 
words of Horace Greeley, who in his 
essay To Aspiring Young Men, ad- 
vised: “Turn your face to the great 
West, and there build up a home and 
fortune.” Colored Californians es- 
pecially would like to see an end to 
the migration from the South to the 
Pacific Coast. 

During a recent two-months tour 
along the West Coast, I heard an “old 
settler” in Seattle, perhaps a migrant 
of World War I, sum up the attitude 
of most Negroes now on the Far 
West. 

“It used to be so different here; we 
could go any place. But since all 
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these Negroes have come, things are 
changing; they (the whites) stare at 
us in the store and they aren't as 
friendly.” 

Yet, to the Southern whites, Ne- 
groes and Mexicans, the West is still 
a kind of Promised Land. They find 
it a great improvement over what they 
have known in the past. Negroes es- 
pecially have found better educational 
facilities and greater civil freedom 
there. 

Anything you say about California 
and the West—good or bad—is true. 
It is a beautiful country, as if God 
were especially pleased when he made 
it. Everything is supposed to be a 
little bigger and better than anywhere 
else in the world and the Westerners, 


G. JAMES FLEMING is secretary of 
the interracial committee of the American 
Friends Service Committee, formerly was 
a director of the Fair Employment Prac- 
tices Committee. He is a contributing edi- 
tor of Necro DicEst. 
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Californians in particular, are sure 
they are living in Paradise. 

One man I met had just lost his 
job, but he could still say: ‘‘This is the 
best section of the country. If some- 
body had only told me about it years 
ago!” 

The Negro population in this area 
has skyrocketed. Reliable reports in- 
dicate that Seattle has jumped from 
2,000 in the 1940 census to. over 
18,000 today. San Francisco in 1940 
had only 2,000 Negroes, but now has 
33,000; while Los Angeles has risen 
from 110,000 Negroes to 250,000 in 
Greater Los Angeles. 

With the war's end and the slump 
in war production, there was no mass 
movement of in-migrants away from 
the West Coast. Nobody left. They 
stayed for several reasons: because 
many new peacetime industries have 
also moved West; because several of 
the large in-migrant business firms 
have decided to continue their coastal 
plants; because there seemingly is no 
persistent unemployment; and_be- 
cause the climate is good—there is no 
snow, the winter fuel bill is low, and 
vegetation is green and flowering the 
year round, 

Like other parts of the nation, 
housing is ata premium. The popu- 
lation boom soaked up every available 
dwelling like a blotter, heightened 
the already acute housing crisis. Add- 
ed to this is the ever-present restric- 
tive covenant, welded on the West 
Coast into the most entrenched system 
to be found anywhere. These cove- 
nants prevent houses and land from 
being occupied by persons of Chinese, 
Japanese, Filipino, Malayan or Afri- 
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can lineage, or any other person not 
of the Caucasian race. 

These iron-clad pacts cover not 
only houses already built, but the race 
restrictions were included in the titles 
when sub-divisions were first divided 
into lots. Not only are built-up areas 
covered but even land in the forests, 
so to speak. 

One white Californian related how 
he bought some lots in what he called 


the “‘sage brush country,” as far away 


from present residential sections as 
one can get. Months later, he learned 
the property was restricted to Cau- 
casians only. When he returned to 
his bank protesting that he should 
have been told about the clause, the 
bank representative said, ‘“We don't 
feel we have to tell white people of 
such restrictions; we believe that is 
what all white people want. When 
it is #of restricted, then we caution 
our clients.” 

The truth is that there is no bank- 
ing institution on the West Coast 
which will finance real estate unless 
the potential buyer agrees to restrict 
his property, one way or another—all 
white or all non-white. In practice, 
however, this means that financing is 
available only to all-Caucasian hous- 
ing. 

In one case, a California member of 
the Society of Friends, is trying to ob- 
tain land and financing for a bunga- 
low court in which, by intent and 
design, all races of people may live. 
She has over $30,000 cash and excel- 
lent additional collateral and unques- 
tioned character, but she can find 
neither land nor mortgage money as 
long as she refuses to bar Negroes 
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and other colored persons. 

There are several lily-white towns, 
places covered by an overall restrictive 
covenant so that non-whites cannot 
live anywhere in the town’s limit. Ne- 
groes and Mexicans have found that 
even the federal agencies in the hous- 
ing finance field follow the “‘local 
pattern,’ tend to perpetuate “Negro” 
and ‘white’ neighborhoods. 

Two bright spots shine through the 
dismal housing fog. One is that in 
most of the public housing projects 
there is no rigid race segregation, at 
least on a Negro-white basis. There 
is, if nothing else, “token” integra- 
tion. In some sections, of course, 
there are predominantly “Mexican,” 

“Negro,” and “‘white’’ projects. 

Seattle is credited with having the 
best public housing policy, so far as 
inter-racial, non-segregational occupa- 
tion is concerned. Some tenants’ ap- 
plications have been turned down in 
Los Angeles because they wanted as- 
surance that they would have no 
Negro neighbors. 

The other ray of hope, outside the 
limited public housing, is the battle 
by a number of young lawyers, led by 
Loren R. Miller, of Los Angeles, to 
break the back of restrictive covenants 
by constant resort to the courts. 

Governmental agencies to promote 
racial amity which flourished during 
the war have been abolished. Los 
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Angeles is a good example: an at- 
tempt was made to keep the Mayoz’s 
Committee in operation during the 
immediate postwar years, but the City 
Council would have none of it. The 
report is that real estate interests put 
the heat on. One councilman-realtor 
reputedly said, “If we have a mayor's 
committee, it will be poking its nose 
into restrictive covenants.” 

Despite this sentiment, there is tre- 
mendous warmth and goodwill 
among great segments of the West 
Coast people. There is a kind of sense 
of community among the new pio- 
neers, regardless of race. I met a 
blonde male Texan, just recently out 
of Texas, who is treasurer of the 
NAACP branch in a California city. 
I also came to know an ex-Mississippi 
teacher who at first just couldn’t bring 
herself to call me ‘‘Mr.,”’ but who 
showed more insight, understanding 
and sympathy toward the Negro chil- 
dren she is teaching for the first time, 
than any native teachers I met—and I 
met hundreds of them. 

New thousands continue to arrive 
—even now, so long after V-J Day at 
the rate of about 40,000 per month. 
And the people of the Far West, 
while they boast of their Promised 
Land, wish they could hang out a big 
“No vacancy” sign and keep it to 
themselves. 
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103—THE HOURGLASS by Davin ALMAN (Simon & Schuster $2.75). Ob- 
viously based on the well-publicized Recy Taylor rape case of several years 
back, this provocative first novel soberly tells the shocking story of a love 
affair of a white couple against a background of assault against a Negro girl. 
Somewhat stiff, involved prose slows down the action and the “conversion” 
ending remains unconvincing. 


103—KNOCK ON ANY DOOR by WittarD (Appleton-Century 
$3). This careful but sometimes overdone portrait of slum degradation by a 
new Negro author is unusual in that colored characters are virtually missing. 
As a novel, the book suffers by comparison with many of James T. Farrell's 
works on the same theme. It is set in Chicago’s Maxwell Street and follows 
a youth through “The Lower Depths” from boyhood. Motley’s prose gives 
promise of great things to come. 


105—THE HIGH PRICE OF PREJUDICE by Buckiin Moon (Julian Mess- 
ner $2.50). While bemoaning the never-ending studies on race relations, 
Moon has knocked out a book of just what he berates. With scholarly com- 
petence he tackles the various phases of prejudice and demonstrates their 


stupidity economically as well as socially. A bit on the agitational side, the 
book plods along without too much new to say. 


106-—THE WAY OF THE SOUTH by Howarp W. Opum (Macmillan $3). 
Another in the long series of the South’s sympathize-don’t-berate-us pleas, 
this current effort by liberal Professor Odum presents the woes of Dixie from 
railroad to racial discrimination. On the Negro he is primarily a gradualist. 
Somewhat flowery and poetic, Odum’s words occasionally get in the way of 
his thinking which is essentially sectional. 


107—THE BIG SKY by A. B. Guturir, Jr. (William Sloan $3.50). Here's 
a historical novel that does a great deal of debunking of the much-glamour- 
ized early frontiersmen of American history. Guthrie gives an entirely differ- 
ent picture of these pioneers, makes them a lot more human and lot more 


believable in a book which probably won't be liked by avid patriots but 
should please those who know that humans rather than angels opened the 


West. 

1083—PRESIDENTIAL MISSION by Upton Sinciair (Viking $3.50). Lanny 

Budd, who seems to have become a sort of Dick Merriwell of international 

diplomacy, is up to his usual antics in this newest Sinclair opus set in North- 

ern Africa and Germany during the most hectic days of the war. As always, 

the Budd adventures make engrossing reading even if very much overdone 

with the amazing-stories formula. 
113—£MPIRE IN GREEN LAND GOD by Cuartes Morrow Wi1son (Holt, 
$3.50). The history of the banana trade from Central America is told in 
terms of ships and fruit companies rather than the people who grow and pick 
bananas. The book might have been a lot more effective if related to the penni- 
less peons who have been exploited for decades by the Colossus of the North: 
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109—THE SIDE OF THE ANGELS by Ropert MCLAUGHLIN (Knopf $3). A 
war novel that really grasps the pulse of those hectic years both at home and 
at the front is this exciting book by the man who wrote the widely-read New 
Yorker short story A Short Wait Between Trains. While the Negro angle 
figures only incidentally in this novel, democracy does have a major role. The 
New Yorker style, however, does become a bit tedious when stretched more 
than short story length. 


110—STALIN MUST HAVE PEACE by Evcar SNow (Random House 
$2.50). This is the collection of Saturday Evening Post articles which Snow 
wrote to attempt to give Americans an insight into the Soviet way of thinking. 
In magazine form they stirred up quite a tempest, calling for a defense of 
their publication by SEP editors. Together in Cah form, they make a great 
deal of sense and an informative evening of reading. 


\11—BEHOLD A CRY by Aven BLAND (Scribners $2.50). An impressive 
novel of urban Negro life is this first novel by a Chicagoan. It is a realistic, 
touching portrait of adjustment to industrial life with particular emphasis on 
workers in the stockyards. Reflecting an upset era of the past that may once 
again return with depression, Bland’s book indicates better novels from his 
typewriter in the future. 


112—EDUCATION FOR NEGROES IN MISSISSIPPI SINCE 1910 by Cuares 
41H. Wuson (Meador $3). Supposed to be a study of schools in Mississippi, 
+ this work is rather a comprehensive collection of facts and statistics that pn 2 
boring reading. There is no attempt made really to go into the many, many 
shortcomings of education in Bilbo’s home state. Rather the emphasis is on 


how fine are the facilities that do exist—but even in that effort it is none too 
convincing. 


114—THE FIESTA AT ANDERSON’S HOUSE by Scotr GraHAM WILLIAM- 
son (Holt, $2.75). Set in Puerto Rico, this novel is sort of a Grand Hotel 
version of the mess that America has created in the island colony. Brilliant 
writing gives zest to a cast of amazing characters who people Williamson's 
pages but out of the mad menage comes a constructive wallop at the mal- 
administration of the island. 


| Negro Digest Bookshop I 
| 5125 S. Calumet Ave., Chicago 15, Ill. ; 
p LEASE send me the following books whose numbers I have | 
| encircled. | 
103 104 105 106 107 108 113 109 
| 110 111 112 114 | 
| 
| (Please Print) ; 
| 

Payment Enclosed O C.O.D. 
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Cuba’s hero of war for independence was a Negro 


By Alice Raine 


ROM the green, steaming 

swamplands of Cuba came the 

sharp report of shots. The sol- 
diers of the Kingdom of Spain, re- 
splendent in their uniforms, sure of 
their superiority in numbers and 
weapons, were advancing. The mot- 
ley army of Cuban rebels fell back, 
retreating into the fastness of the 
jungle. 

But suddenly a tall bronze man 
sprang forward, brandishing the long 
knife, the machete, which every rebel 
carried, and cried, his black eyes 
flashing: “Forward, liberty is not 
begged but won at the edge of the 
machete!’ And the men, fired by his 
courageous example, surged forward, 
following their leader. 

This man was Antonio Maceo, 
born in Santiago de Cuba in 1845. 
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His father was a Spaniard who had 
settled here, his mother a mulatto of 
Dominican descent. There were seven 
sons, two daughters, and five boys of 
his mother’s previous marriage in this 
family. All during Antonio’s youth 
the people of Cuba were chafing 
against Spain’s brutal tyranny. An-. 
tonio’s father, though born in Spain, 
had made Cuba his country and his 
children inherited from him a deep 
sense of justice and a love of liberty. 
They grew up wildly, roaming bare- 
foot through Santiago’s streets, help- 
ing their parents. The only educa- 
tion they received was given to them 
almost in secret for Spain frowned 
on anything which tended to elevate 
the masses. 

The reading lessons were most dif- 
ficult for Antonio who suffered from 
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a nervous stutter. But in outdoor 
accomplishments he soon outshone all 
the others. He was the fastest, strong- 
est, toughest, and acquired the nick- 
name: Titan de Bronze, Bronze Titan. 

When he was in his early teens, 
his father took his family into the 
manigua, the wild hinterland of Cuba, 
burned the jungle vegetation and cul- 
tivated the virgin land. The rumbles 
of dissatisfaction all over the island 
were growing into open revolts and 
the Maceo farm became a_ hiding 
place for persecuted liberals from the 
cities as well as for runaway slaves. 
Antonio grew in physical strength 
and when he was 19 returned to 
Santiago to marry Maria Cabrales, a 
former neighbor. She loved him 
enough to leave the security of the 
city for the unknown, dangerous life 
of the manigua. 

At last the longed-for event, the 
Cuban declaration of independence, 
had come. In October of 1868 sev- 
eral wealthy Cuban planters met at 
Manuel de Cespedes’ finca and, in the 
Grito de Yara declared Cuba’s inde- 
pendence from Spain, freed all slaves, 
and decreed equality and liberty for 
all, regardless of creed, race or color. 
With an army of about 200 men the 
planters set out towards the coast to 
capture a port which would permit 
them to receive badly needed arms. 

It was a motley army whose main 
weapon was the machete. 

They were outnumbered by the 
Spaniards 10 to 1. 

But Cespedes’ army grew rapidly, 
soon numbering 20,000 men. Before 
long Antonio was raised to the grade 
of captain because he had proven 
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himself in various bloody assaults and 
because of his great gift of leadership. 
These qualities were combined with 
an inborn tact and generosity of heart 
so that white and colored officers and 
men served under him without any 
friction. The men begged to be as- 
signed to his regiment. They came 
without arms and when they asked 
him for guns he laughed and told 
them to get them from the enemy. 

By slow persistence he managed to 
overcome his stutter, speaking very 
low and slowly, conquering thus his 
nervous tongue. In his full man- 
hood he was an arresting figure. His 
skin was the color of burnished 
bronze and he wore his hair cut short 
against his scalp. He wore a mous- 
tache and a small pointed beard, al- 
ways neatly trimmed. He insisted 
that his men wore their clothes as 
orderly as possible and he too kept 
his own plain drill shirt and trousers 
always immaculate. His wide- 
brimmed white hat gave him an air 
of sartorial elegance. 

On its hurried march to the coast, 
the patriots’ women marched with 
their men as a sort of rearguard and 
at night they made the fires and found 
food. Antonio’s mother and wife 
were no exception. During the war's 
later years, when the rebels’ army was 
stymied for long months, they were 
the ones who cultivated the fertile 
Cuban soil, for they knew that with- 
out food the army could not go on. 

It was a long and bitter war. The 
revolutionaries were never able to get 
supplies by other means than captur- 
ing them and the Spaniards, secure in 
their heavily fortified and garrisoned 
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cities, had decided on a war of attri- 
tion. They could wait for the patri- 
ots to come out of the manigua. They 
had time and time worked against the 
rebels. 

The Army of Liberation fought a 
guerilla war and Maceo became one 
of the most feared Cuban leaders. 
He accomplished incredible feats, as, 
for instance, the day he galloped in 
broad daylight into a Spanish-held 


town, captured documents and arms: 


and raced out again before the Span- 
iards knew what had happened. 

In the Cuban army men were only 
promoted for wounds received in ac- 
tion. During the ten years of this 
war, Antonio Maceo was wounded 17 
times—his men said that he recovered 
while fighting—and soon he was pro- 
moted to general. 

The other members of his family 
also fought with great distinction. 
His father was killed in battle dur- 
ing the second year of the war and 
when Cuba’s independence was final- 
ly assured, only two of Mariana’s 13 
sons lived to see it. Maria bore two 
children in the manigua but they did 
not survive the hardships of jungle 
warfare. 

Erna Ferguson writes in her recent 
book on Cuba: “The details of the 
war seem of less moment now than 
the achievements of this colored man 
who won the complete confidence of 
both civil and military superiors and 
made for himself a place in his coun- 
try’s history second, perhaps, only to 
that of the sainted Marti.” 

Though the Spaniards would leave 
their wounded in the field, Maceo 
would carry his men back himself, 
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rather than leave even one to the 
enemy for no prisoners were taken on 
either side. 

Despite the selfless devotion and 
courage of Maceo and men like him, 
the Cuban Army of Liberation was 
at last exhausted by ten years of un- 
equal warfare and in 1878 sued for 
peace. Cespedes had fallen and no 
new leader able to hold the many 
groups together had arisen. Maceo 


might have been the man, but, as 


historians wrote: ‘Possibly Maceo 
would have been Cuba’s Bolivar or 
San Martin if he had been white .. .” 
and “What a shame is Antonio 
Maceo’s condition, because he is and 
will be a good leader. But the preju- 
dices of the vulgar are the devil .. .” 
At Zanjon, as an offer for the 
cessation of hostilities, Spain prom- 
ised Cuba to right the old wrongs and 
give a certain amount of freedom as 
steps toward limited self-rule. An- 
tonio Maceo was one of the few 
Cuban leaders who refused to sign 
the pact. He believed that with only 
a small amount of outside help in 
arms, not men, the war could still be 
brought to a successful conclusion, 
The Spanish Commander-in-Chief, 
Martinez Campos, requested an inter- 
view with Maceo. Maceo agreed and 
listened politely to his reasoning. But 
he was adamant and Campos had to 
report to the Spanish court: ‘Maceo 
is the real key to peace.” The Pact 
of Zanjon was signed but, because 
of Maceo’s absentation, it was not a 
treaty of peace, only a truce. And 
Maceo, who had once said: “I have 
no army, but I have faith in the 
grandeur of our cause: resolution will 
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supply all lacks . . .”” kept on fighting 
with his small band of ragged, hun- 
gty patriots. 

Finally he, too, had to give up and 
flee Cuba. He was then distinguished 
by the fact that he and his surviving 
brothers headed the list of wanted 
Cuban “war-criminals,” 

Now followed years of traveling 
through the West Indies and Central 
America, years of talking revolution 
and plotting for a future day. Cuba, 
meanwhile, despite the resolution of 
Zanjon, was suffering even deeper 
oppression than before. In New 
York a brilliant young Cuban patriot, 
Jose Marti, was feverishly working 
to unite all exiled Cubans into one 
party, which would one day recon- 
quer its native land. Maceo and he 
met and became close friends, each 
one understanding the strength of 
the other. Marti was the idealist, the 
planner, Maceo the doer, the fighter. 

But before an invasion of Cuba 
could be undertaken years went by 
and Maceo had to eatn a living. 
Characteristically all his projects of 
this period—a colony in Costa Rica, 
low-cost housing in Panama—were 
directed to help the small people, who 
had fought with him and lost every- 
thing. And all the while he thought 
independence and Cuban freedom as 
his many letters and speeches attest. 

In 1895 Jose Marti, who had been 
elected President of the Cuban Revo- 
lutionary Party, decided that every- 
thing was ready. Contributions from 
Cubans all over the hemisphere had 
bought two boats, manned and armed 
them. They were to sail from Florida, 
pick up Maceo and his men in Haiti, 
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invade Cuba. 

But on the sailing date the United 
States Government halted their de- 
parture. The U. S. was at peace with 
Spain. It could not permit its neu- 
trality to be violated by letting armed 
vessels leave its ports. A weaker man 
than Marti might have given up then. 
But he knew that Cuba must be freed. 
He knew that Maceo was waiting in 
Haiti and that many others would 
somehow manage to get to Cuba. 
He himself set out for Cuba on a 


’ freighter and landed at night on one 


of her lonely beaches. Antonio Maceo 
with 23 men had already arrived there 
a week before and Cuban patriots 
were streaming to the banners of these 
men. 

As soon as the Spaniards heard that 
Marti and Maceo were in Cuba they 
knew that this would be a fight to the 
finish and the sternest measures for 
suppression were initiated. The best 
troops were called out to isolate the 
east of Cuba from the main part of 
the island. 

A few days after the landing, Mar- 
ti, the spiritual leader, fell in battle. 
But Maceo did not hesitate. The 
Spaniards’ strategy was wrecked be- 
fore Maceo’s indomitable drives. He 
crossed Cuba from all directions, 
leaving the Spaniards in constant, un- 
comprehending pursuit, unable to an- 
nihilate him in battle, unable to halt 
the spread of war. Maceo’s wild 
march was like the brand of a torch. 
Each village he touched flamed up in 
wild enthusiasm for the cause of 
liberty and independence. All Cuba 
was awakened now and however bar- 
baric the measure the Spaniards em- 
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ployed, they could not again stop 
the conflagration. 
At last, during one of his most in- 


quished. Though the United States 
later intervened, most historians agree 
today that nothing could have stopped 


trepid attacks, against a superior force 
of Spantards, Antonio Maceo fell. 
He died in the arms of his white 


ain last words were: famous Malecon stands a statue high 


And he was right. Though he was ©" 4 marble pedestal. Its eyes sweep 
dead, and Marti was dead, the in- Over the blue waves of the Caribbean 
domitable spirit of these two so dif- and the green and red land of Cuba. 
ferent men had infused into’ the . It is a statue of Cuba’s great hero, 
Cuban people could not be van- Antonio Maceo, the Bronze Titan. 


Cuba’s determination and winning 
her independence then. 
Today, in the center of Havana's 
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Are you a good neighbor? 

Business, like charity, begins at home. And 
right in your own home, without investing any 
money whatever, you can start your own business. 

Just being a Good Neighbor can also be a profit- 
able business. And Necro DicEst’s Good Neigh- 
bor Plan will start you off in this pleasant and 
friendly business. 

You work when and as you please with a maga- 
zine subscription ageney of your own. Everything 
you need to get started will be sent to you abso- 
lutely free. 


You accept wiiasialons for NEGRO 
Dicrst—and keep a generous commis- Good Neighbor Plan 
sion for yourself on every subscription 5125 South Calumet Avenue 
order. Chicago 15, Illinois 

Profits as great as you want to make I want to be a Good Neighbor. Please 


] ‘ send me complete details on setting up 
them. You earn while attending club a magazine subscription agency of my 
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the house 


Br Irene Hammond Corpe 


PRING was here, and Charlcy 
Frazier was restless. 

She loved being in Califormia 

in the spring, but living in a single 


housekeeping room gave her no space 


to breathe and she felt like a prisoner 
inside those four walls. 

She and her husband, Jess, were 
making gocd money at their work, 
and saving it too, but they wanted 
something better than a cramped 
room to live in. The town of Rich- 


mond, California, was crowded and 
their room was the only one they 
could find. They had wanted to buy 
a home, but when one came on the 
market its price was far beyond their 
savings. 


that 


How a housewife got an inspiration for a house 


built 


Charlcy strode restlessly back and 
forth in their room, and finally burst 
out: 

“Jess, let’s take a lunch and drive 
out where I can see some green fields. 
I fairly ache to touch the earth again.” 

Jess folded his newspaper away, 
and said indulgently: 

“All right with me, honey. I don’t 
think I'd know how to act if I were 
to see a field of corn again.” 

Slowly they drove through crowded 
Richmond streets and on to the out- 
skirts of the town. The houses were 
few and scattered over the fields 
which stretched flat and green on 
either side of the paved roads. 

Suddenly Charlcy cried: “Stop, 
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Jess, just look over there.” She 
pointed to a meadow covered with 
wild mustard. “‘Let’s have our picnic 
there. It looks so peaceful and quiet. 
It makes me think of home.” 

They never forgot that day or the 
first picnic, and again and again they 
returned .to spend a quiet Sunday 
there. They had long days in the 
sun and soon came to feel that the 
large empty meadow of mustard, wild 


poppies and clover really belonged ~ 


to them. So they finally decided to 
buy it and build their home there. 

Their first home was a small wood- 
en place covered with building paper. 
But Charlcy didn’t want a tarpaper 
house. 

“Jess, I want a nice house, like 
those in the magazines. One with a 
pretty kitchen and a fireplace, and I 
want some of that pretty wood, full 
of knots, for the walls inside.” 

Jess laughed at Charlcy’s earnest 
words. 

“It’s okay with me, honey,” he said. 
“Tl build it if you can rustle up the 
materials.” 

That stymied Charlcy for a time. 
Building materials were high and 
scarce and they had no priorities. It 
looked like the tarpaper house would 
have to last them for a long time. 
But Charlcy never gave up looking 
for something to use to build her 
dream house. 

One day as she worked in her gar- 
den, a heavy truck rumbled past and 
she straightened up, tense with a 
startling idea that had flashed through 
her busy brain. That truck was loaded 
with concrete slabs and it gave her a 
wonderful idea. She ran into the 
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street and waved the driver to a stop. 
“Where you all going with that 
stuff?’ she asked. 
“We're taking it out to the city 
dump, lady. Why'd you want to 
know?” The driver moved impa- 


‘tiently as though to put the truck into 


motion again. 

“Could I have the junk?” she 
asked, a hopeful prayer in her heart. 
“Do you have to take it to the dump?” 

' “Lady, it'll save me a trip if I 
leave it here.”” The driver wheeled 
the truck around and emptied the 
slabs onto their front yard. He 
worked fast as though afraid Charcy 
would change her mind. The pieces 
were all sizes and shapes and had 
come from a driveway and sidewalk 
that had been torn up to make room 
for a new block of stores. 

Now that they had something to 
work with, they happily began the 
construction of their new home. They 
cut their sleep to a bare minimum and 
every minute they could spare from 
their jobs they put into working on 
their new dwelling. 

The foundation and outside walls 
were made of the concrete slabs mor- 
tared solidly with concrete. Jess made 
a pattern of the large slabs inter- 
spaced with small pieces of concrete 
or stone. They finished the house 
with a sloping roof of brown shin- 
gles, and the house gives the effect 
of sturdy and enduring comfort as it 
snuggles low on its foundation. 

It was some time before Jess was 
able to buy the knotty pine for the 
interior, but at last he brought home 
enough to line their house. Charlcy 
varnished this to a shining golden 
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finish and the completed house ful- 
filled all her dreams. 

When they built the fireplace that 
was to be the heart of the home life, 
Charlcy wanted something different. 
That something different she found 
in a huge yard where stonecutters 
were busy carving monuments and 
markers for graves. She spoke to a 
man clearing away a heap of small 
pieces of rosy marble and black and 
grey granite and he gladly gave her 
permission to take away as many 
pieces as she had use for. Jess fitted 
these stones into a fireplace and man- 
tle that is unique and beautifully 
made. Because they made it them- 
selves, the fireplace glows with a spe- 
cial radiance that seems particularly 
bright on cold winter nights. 

When the Fraziers had completed 
their own home, they had so much 
scrap material left over they decided 
to build a guest home on their prop- 
erty next door. They wanted this 
house to be large and to accommodate 
a number of people who needed liv- 
ing quarters so badly in overcrowded 
Richmond. 

The first floor went up with such 
rapidity and ease that they decided to 
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build a second floor. They utilized 
the balance of the slabs and Jess 


bought second-hand doors, windows 


and flooring. The inside walls were 
given a heavy coat of stucco, which 
eliminated the necessity of lathes or 
plaster. Jess tinted this California- 
type stucco a pale yellow that gives 
the rooms an airy, sunshiny look. 
Meanwhile Charlcy was busy painting 
the doors and woodwork a rich ma- 
hogany brown, that sets off the color 
of the walls. 

As their guest house neared com- 
pletion, they were besieged with ap- 
plicants for rooms. They had diffi- 
culty in keeping the new tenants from 
moving in before the paint was dry, 
and the rooms could have been rented 
over and over again. They constantly 
have visitors who came to observe 
their work and take away ideas to use 
on their own homes. 

The Fraziers are not through build- 
ing yet, and they plan to continue 
putting up homes to rent or sell. 
They hope eventually to construct a 
small fireproof theatre built entirely 
of the concrete slabs, and Jess is 
working on plans for a repair and 
storage garage. 


DURING the war Lord Louis Mountbatten conducted an in- 
spection tour of his command, the China-Burma-India theater. At 
one of the outposts he stopped to talk to a colored soldier. 

“Are you Indo-Chinese?” asked Lord Louis. 

“No, suh,” the GI replied. 

Stanley G. Grayouski, American Legion Magazine. 


I’m outdoor Alabaman.” 
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e THE WOMAN ON THE BEACH (RKO). Directed by ex-Parisian Jean 
Renoir, this routine love triangle involving Joan Bennett, Charles Bickford 
and Robert Ryan becomes an artistic, gripping drama that rises far above 
the average Hollywood film. Here is a choice cinema study of men and 
moods that is heightened by a ,terrific music score from Hanns Eisler. It is 
genuine, grown-up entertainment that is rare on the screen. 

MONSIEUR VERDOUX (United Artists). If you can possibly forget the 

Charlie Chaplin of baggy pants and cane.and go to this picture prepared 

to see an entirely new character, you'll find Verdoux a marvelous satire on 

world affairs. But too many will be disappointed to see the old Charlie 

gone and feel let down by this tragi-comedy about a man who murders his 

wives. By all means, see this masterpiece that graphically gives meaning 

to the ‘common man’’ ideal. 
HONEYMOON (RKO). Strictly flimsy. fare is this phoney comedy about 
a hair-brained jitterbug loose in Mexico City trying to track down her 
husband-to-be. Shirley Temple takes another step in growing up but still 
hasn’t made the transition. Franchot Tone and Guy Madison struggle with 
their inane roles but can’t overcome the weak story and direction. 

DARK DELUSION (MGM). Lionel Barrymore is back in one of those corny 

Dr. Gillespie roles, this one supposed to be the last of the series—thank 

Heaven. There's the usual formula yarn about the patient who's an im- 

possible case and the usual happy ending. James Craig and Lucille Bremer 

brighten up the proceedings a bit but Delusion remains a Barrymore piece 

to the bitter end. 


RAMROD (United Artists). This is a Western that makes more sense than 
most. Joel McCrea and Veronica Lake are involved in the proceedings that 
concern a range war over cattle holdings. There are the usual gun battles 
and horse chases but intelligent direction has infused the script with a great 
deal more realism than one finds in the run-of-the-mill horse opera. Worth 
seeing. 
FUN ON A WEEKEND (United Artists), The light-hearted jibes at high 
society in this fluffy comedy with Eddie Bracken and Priscilla Lane make 
for some delightful scenes in a fast-moving film. Yarn about a girl and boy 
who try to pass for Wall Street characters takes some healthy whacks at the 
wealthy. Its light-hearted, gay stuff. 
DISHONORED LADY (United Artists). Hedy Lamarr is tossed into an- 
other one of those whirlwind love potions in this film yarn about a magazine 
editor on a romantic merry-go-round. Based on a Katherine Cornell play 
of some seasons back, the story has suffered greatly from the censor’s clippers 
but enough is left to please audiences looking for Hedy in a flock of he-man 


arms. 
GO CAUTION STOP 
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Condensed from 


Band and Record Review 


trouble 


AVING with your 
sweetheart ‘cause you can't 
dance? Do the intricate ar- 


rangements or raucous riffs of some 
modern dance bands give you terpsi- 
chorean nightmares? Well, can you 
walk? Then your troubles are over! 

No, it’s not a new course in danc- 
ing by Madame LaConga—we re talk- 
ing about “‘walk-’em’’ rhythm. 

It started at the Savoy Ballroom in 
Harlem, in the Fall of '44. Composer- 
band leader Buddy Johnson decided 
it was high time someone gave the 
wallflowers a break. 

“I felt sorry for the guys and gals 
who weren't expert dancers—so | 
fooled around with the idea of having 
my band play numbers using a simple 
but distinctive beat ... . to have the 
thythm section stick to producing the 
beat, instead of having the brasses 
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Band leader Buddy Johnson gives the wallflowers 


a break and writes a tune they can dance to 


EASY LESSON 


or the saxes pick it up every once in 
a while and confuse the dancers. 

“So I wrote a little number called 
Walk-’em, and tried it out on the 
people at the Savoy,” explains Buddy. 
“It was written in walk tempo. | 
figured that since everyone knows 
how to walk, everyone should be able 
to dance to this rhythm. The number 
went over big—and now we try to 
arrange all our dance numbers in the 
same ‘walk-’em’ tempo.” 

Buddy recorded the Walk-’em tune 
for Decca—and it’s been a good seller 
ever since. Dance studios are among 
the purchasers — they've 
found “walk-’em’’ rhythm ideal for 
teaching beginners how to dance. 

It made a difference in the band’s 
pulling power too. In 1943, when 
his band played in Toledo’s Trianon 
Ballroom, only a few hundred people 
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appeared. A few months ago, he 
played the same ballroom—and drew 
4,900. 

There’s another kind of ‘‘walk- 
‘em” rhythm used by the Johnson 
band. You can’t dance to it unless 
you're an ace jitterbug, but it packs 
a mean wallop as a show stopper. 

Says Buddy: ‘It came about just 
as a natural thing. We were playing 
the Riviera Club in St. Louis last 
year. On a jam piece, the boys 
started to sway and to stomp their 
feet in time with the music. Soon a 
couple of them were standing up, 
then sitting down Someone moved 
a few feet away from his stand, 
shuffling back and forth. In a few 
minutes the entire band was shuffling 
and swaying in rhythm, parading all 
over the bandstand and gradually 
speeding up the tempo—and the 


crowd loved it! So I wrote my 
Walk-’Em Opus No. 1 and we made 
up a real show number. Now there’s 
also a Walk-’Em Opus No. 2, and 
X-13—both flash numbers.”’ 

And Buddy keeps pulling in the 
crowds, finishing up with percentages 
where other bands leave promoters 
holding the bag for guarantees. 

Among his most popular compesi- 
tions are Stop Pretending and They 


_ All Say I'm the Biggest Fool. Cur- 


rently Since I Fell for You and Fine 
Brown Frame are going strong. 

But for dancing, it’s ““Walk-’em” 
rhythm that brings in the customers 
and sells records, no matter what the 
tune. “If you can walk you can dance” 
is still a fine slogan as far as Buddy 
is concerned. 


Copyright, Band & Record Review 
(April, 1947) 
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Lesson in Horticulture 


A HAUGHTY but curious white motorist stopped his car on a 
dirt road in Mississippi. 
who was sitting on a fence rail, placidly reading. ‘What's the name 
of those flowers over there?” He pointed toward a field of camo- 


“Hey, you!” he called to a colored youth 


“Oh them,” replied the boy. ‘They're Negro flowers.” 

“Negro flowers ?’’ repeated the white. ‘Now what the devil do 
they call them that for?” 

‘Because,”” was the calm explanation, ‘the more they're trampled 
on, the more they thrive.” 


Harold Winerip 
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Side Show 


July Birthdays 


jyuLy is the birthday of the Declaration 

of Independence but also a big month 
for birthdays of many Negro celebrities. 
Here are the vital statistics of five famous 
Negroes. Can you guess who they are? 
Answers on Page 46. 


Birthday Year of Birth Place of Birth Occupation Name 
July 1 1893 Atlanta, Ga. Writer 
duly 4 1900 New Orleans, la. Band leader 
July 10 1875 Mayesville, S.C. Educator 
July 24 1893 Bristol, Va. Educator 
July 24 1804 New York City Actor 
Twin Celebrities Color Box 


Bsc NAMES in the entertainment 
field run in twos. Below is a list of 
first names of well-known celebrities. 
Each one in the first column has the 
same last name as a personality in the 
second column. Can you guess the last 
names? Answers on Page 46. 


AUTHORS, reaching for different 

ways of describing brown, have 
quite a wide choice. Can you find seven 
in the word letters scrambled below? 
Start at any letter moving one box ata 
time in any direction. Letters can be 
counted twice in a word. Answers on 
Page 46. 


O|L|P|A\|W 
A|V|I|Z{N 
T|B/E/O|\Y 
N/O/|R| PIC 
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Side Show 


FAMous Negroes sometimes bear the same names as their white brothers 
who have gained fame in other fields. For instance, there’s ‘Sugar Chile” 
Robinson as a child pianist and Edward G. Robinson, the movie actor. Can you 
identify the pairs listed below? Answers on Page 46. 


Name Alikes 


NEGRO NAME WHITE 
Ups ‘N’ Downs Neither 


Sign of Zodiac 


BY GUESSING the correct defini- 
tions in this word square, two Globe 


0 

E 

names will show up in the first and last R 
columns. The first letters of the words T 
0 

T 


spell a name of a U.S. president read- Billiard implement 
ing UP. The last letters spell the name 
of a famous singer reading DOWN. 


Answers on Page 406. 


Negatives 


Jap statesman 


Chaney’s first name 


i to trap a crafty counterfeit ring, that famous 
Negro detective, Needham Klewes, was almost at the end 
of his rope. So perfect were the phoney five dollar bills that 
they were not discovered to be fake until they had passed through so many hands 
it was impossible to trace them. 

One night he arranged a poker game with one of the suspects. Klewes contrived 
to lose a sizable amount a received a five dollar bill in change from the probable 
counterfeiter. 

Quickly examining the bill, Klewes noted the serial number in green, Lincoln’s 
face turned slightly to the left side of the bill, the word “FIVE” on the right and 
the signature “Fred M. Vinson.” 

One of the above facts is an error and gave Needham Klewes the necessary 
proof of the counterfeiter’s guilt. Which fact was wrong? Answer on Page 46. 
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The Case Of The Counterfeiter 
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Side Show 


Crossword Puzzle 


To help you along, two tough ones are filled in. Answers on Page 46 


ACROSS 


1 Bias 

10 City of 
Divide” 

11 Red and yellow 

14 Mr. Crow 

15 Negro tenor 

17 Forever (poetic) 

18 Old French coin 

19 Nothing 

20 Certain 

22 Compass direction + s 

24 Corundum 

26 Lindy— 


28 “Like a Kentucky colo- 
= loves his mint 
‘ad 


29 One (Roman number) 


30 Author of ‘‘Pathways to 
Democracy” 


34 “Old --- Tucker” 


36 Miss Brown, Negro 
chanteuse 


37 Negro track star 
40 Nitrogen symbol 
41 Founder, Berea college 
44 Short for electrical uni 
45 Ex-Fisk president 
47 Opposite of 22 
across + $ 
51 Pool 


52 “Co--- Blind,” best sell- 
er by Margaret Hal- 
sey 


54 “Your Feet’s --- Big” 
55 “-- say! Can you see” 
56 Town in Japan 


58 “No room... 
---" Luke, 2:7 


59 Negro actor 
61 Jazz trio 
63 Voluptuously 


the “Great 


in the 


DOWN 
1 It's still going up 
2 Uncle in Negro folklore 
3 14th letter 
4 Negro choir director 
5 Uranium symbol 
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70 77 y) 72 
74 75 S 7 
78 7? 2/ 
22 23 29 
26 27 29 
y 
36 38/39 
45 46 a7 |99 
32. (53 59 
56 (57 K 
59 60 U 
63 q 


6 Inventor, a Negro, of 
cafeteria system 


7 Anger 
8 Negro reformist, 1836 
9 Print unit 


12 Indiana city with large 
Negro population 


14 Another minority race 
16 Three-ioed sloth 

21 Hives 

23 But 

25 Mister 

27 Energy 

29 --- Spots 


30 “John Henry was a nat- 
ural ---” 


31 Public notice 


32 Wealthy 19th century 
Negro 


33 Affirmative vote 

35 Electric current 

38 Poem title by Claude 
McKay 


39 Certified Ac- 


countan 
42 Last 
43 Embree’s initials 
45 Mr. Henry 


Public 
t 


46 Negroes are compelled 
to live mostly in 
these 


48 Negro composer 

49 Negro ‘udge of N. Y. 

50 ‘Fetch me that gin, ---” 

51 Hawaiian food 

53 Feelin’ fine 

57 Jazz number popu‘ar in 
1920s 


60 Girl Scouts (abbr.) 
62 ‘Old Latin (abbr.) 
64 Illegal road turn 
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Side Chow Who Wrote What Song? 


C AN YOU match up the names of the following songs with he correct compos- 
er? Each is or was a popular hit written by a Negro author. Answers Page 46. 


1. Some Of These Days A. James P. Johnson 
2. | Don’t Want To Set The World On Fire B. Slim Gaillard 

3. Mood Indigo C. Wilmouth Houdini 
4. Carry Me Back To Ole Virginny D. Bennie Benjamin 
5. Cement Mixer E. W. C. Handy 

6. Stone Cold Dead In The Market *F. .Una Mae Carlisle 
7. If | Could Be With You G. Shelton Brooks 
8. When The Swallows Come Back to Capistrano H. James Bland 

9. Memphis Blues 1. Duke Ellington 
10. Walkin’ By The River J. Leon Rene 


Cut Along Dotted Line 
POFFICIAL ENTRY BLANK 


a 


Contest Editor, NEGRO DIGEST 
5125 South Calumet Avenue 
Chicago 15, Minois Date. 


Following are my solutions to Puzzles 33-36 in your Puzzie Contest: 


34 36 eee ee 


MY NAME IS... 


ADDRESS... 


Solu ions to Series 9 must be post- 
marked no later than September 1, 1947 SERIES No. 9 
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e FAMOUS NEGROES PUZZLE CONTEST 
H . — H 
H 
= 
2 
H H 
H 
< 
H 
: 


Puzzle No. 33 


Puzzle No. 36 
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why 

“Av. 

Puzzle No. 34 A 

2 
Puzzle No. 35 : 


Side Show ANSWERS 


July Birthdays Twin Celebrities 
1. Walter White 1. White 6. Williams 
2. Louis Armstrong 2. Wilson 7. Smith 
3. Mary McLeod Bethune 3. Johnson 8. Oliver 
4. Charles S. Johnson 4. Lee 9. Robinson 
5. Ira Aldridge 5. Scott 10. Dodds 
Color Box Name Alikes 
i 1. Louis (Joe) (XIV, XV, etc.) 
3. 7. 3. Henderson (Fletcher) (Leon) 
‘ 4. Lee (Canada) (Robert E.) 
: eer 5. Scott (Hazel) (Sir Walter) 
: Cr Puzz! 
N 0 R Ups ‘N’ Downs ossword Puzzie 
H\A\Y\E\S 
LINCOLN WIEISITIS EIM\E IR |Y 
MIA\LIO\N\E LY DIA \N 
A\DI\A 
| T 0 FIE\E M\P 
|S 
U\S|\U\K\/ 
/\N\6\R\A CIO \CIE 
Counterfeiter Sly 
A real $5 bill has Lincoln’s face turned | Who Wrote What Song 
towards the word FIVE and therefore 
has to be facing the right side of the 1-6 2-D 3-1 4-H 5-B 6-C 
bill instead of the left. 7-A 8-J 9-E 10-F 
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Collecting a million dollars a year is getting to be a habit with Bill Trent 


HARDEST 


By Ted Poston 


ACK in 1944, long before he 
B raised his first $1,000,000 for 

Negro higher education, Wil- 
liam J. Trent Jr. found himself in a 
nice comfortable rut down in Wash- 
ington. And he loved it. 


As race relations advisor to the 
Federal Works Agency, he was a 
member of FDR’s Black Cabinet— 
that unpublicized but effective group 
of bright young men who quarter- 
backed the Negro phases of the New 
Deal. 
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Condensed from New York Post 


As a contented resident of the na- 
tion’s capital, he had bought a subur- 
ban home for his wife, Viola, and his 
two daughters, Kay and Judy, then 8 
and 4, respectively. At 34, he had 
come a long way from his native 
Asheville, N. C., and was content to 
take it easy a little while. 

Then one day a group of Negro 
~ TED POSTON was formerly head of 
the Negro section of the Office of War In- 
formation, now is a reporter for the New 


York Post and a contributing editor of 
NEGRO DIGEsT. 
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educators dropped into his FWA of- 
fice and asked him to head an embry- 
onic organization they planned to call 
the United Negro College Fund. 
“For the first time in history,” they 
told him, “we've got 27 private Ne- 
gro colleges to agree to pool their 
resources for a joint fund-raising 
drive. We're finished with competing 
for the same donors, begging the 


same people. Working together, we | 


think we can raise a million dollars 
a year—and we think you're the man 
to direct the work.” 

Leaning back* behind his slightly 
disordered desk in the Fund’s teem- 
ing suite of New York offices, Bill 
Trent recalled the moment. 

“I was scared silly,” he said in a 
hoarse, almost gruff voice which re- 
tains only a trace of Southern accent. 
“I'd never raised a penny for anybody 
in my life. I'd never done anything 
but teach school and advise govern- 


ment agencies On minority group. 


problems.” 

He was still scared a few weeks 
later when he found himself in the 
Radio City Rainbow Room enjoying 
an informal luncheon with John D. 
Rockefeller Jr. and Walter Hoving, 
then president of Lord and Taylor. 
But apnarently they all sold one 
another. Rockefeller became chair- 
man of the fund’s national advisory 
committee; Hoving became the first 
campaign chairman and Bill became 
executive director of the fund. 

Since then, in three annual drives, 
the UNCF has raised approximately 
$3,000,000 for its 33 member private 
colleges, and Trent is now pushing 


the 1947 drive for another $1,300,- 
000. 

Bill Trent is probably one of the 

best examples of the package he has 
been selling so successfully. Courte- 
ous, persuasive, with dry flashes of 
humor, the tall, large-boned executive 
director is himself a product of Ne- 
gro private higher education—a grad- 
uate of his father’s Livingstone 
College at Salisbury, N. C. 
' Serious in his reading habits, he 
thinks The Wanderer’s Way, by 
Canon Raven, the British prelate, in- 
fluenced him more than any other 
book. He might give an assist, how- 
ever, to The Courtship of Miles Stan- 
dish. For it was a John Alden role 
which brought him his wife, the for- 
mer Viola Scales of Winston-Salem, 
N. C. 

He met her at a basketball game at 
Livingstone where she was serving as 
timekeeper for Winston-Salem Teach- 
ers College while he was keeping 
score for the home team. He went 
over to plead the case of a mutual 
friend with whom she had quarreled 
recently. 

“Pretty soon I was driving the 39 
miles to Winston-Salem so often that 
Dad suggested that I just move over 
there,” he recalled. 

They didn’t marry until 1932, 
however, after Bill had earned his 
Master's degree in economics at the 
University of Pennsylvania and stud- 
ied for his doctorate at the University 
of Chicago. 

“I took a job at the Bennett Col- 
lege for Women in Greensboro, 
N. C.,” he said, “so Vi decided that 
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it would probably be better if I was 
a married man.” 

Mrs. Trent raises no objections to 
his incessant “messing around” in the 
kitchen where he often prepares din- 
ner as well as breakfast. He allows 
no one else to enter the kitchen 
“when I’m broiling a big thick steak 
with French fried potatoes and to- 
mato salad.” 

She also goes along with him on 
his classical record collection of 
Tschaikowsky, Chausson and Heifetz 
selections, but not so Kay and Judy. 

“There was no peace in the family 
until I came home with Open the 
Door, Richard,” he observed dryly. 

Harold L. Ickes brought Trent to 
Washington as his race relations ad- 
visor in 1938, and not only backed 
his assistant’s efforts for millions of 
dollars’ worth of housing and other 
community benefits for Negro citi- 
zens; Ickes also supported the rights 
of Negroes to use the golf and tennis 
courts in the nation’s capital. 

Bill used the latter to perfect the 
backhand strokes which allow him to 
wallop Lester Granger, executive 
secretary of the National Urban 
League, three or four times a week 
every summer. 

“Lester used to be Middle-Atlan- 
tic champion,” he declares proudly, 
“but I can take him now.” 

Between concerts and an occa- 


sional Broadway show the Trents 
go occasionally to a neighborhood 
movie theatre, where Mrs. Trent will 
cry “‘at the slightest provocation if it’s 
a sad picture.” He admits he’s shed a 
vagrant tear himself, “but that is not 
the usual practice.” 

An effective platform speaker, he 
hates the hard work which goes into 
preparation of each speech. Inter- 
ested in people, he dislikes extensive 
social entertainments. 

“They rob me of my eight hours 
sleep,” he said, ‘‘and my secretary says 
I’m hard to get along with the next 
day. And, too, my doctor no longer 
allows me to brighten up such occa- 
sions with a cocktail or so. He says 
I've developed campaign stomach.” 

A careful but not fastidious dresser 
who picks his own brown and gray 
suits and subdued ties, Bill follows 
his father’s admonition that a clean 
suit and pressed pants are absolute 
necessities. 

“I guess I try to follow Dad in 
everything else, too,” he said, “‘es- 
pecially in his concept of public serv- 
ice. Because of his humility and 
idealism, he'll probably die broke— 
with his son following right through 
in his footsteps. 

“IT won't really mind it, I guess, if 
we can keep on meeting the fund's 
annual quota—especially this year’s 
$1,300,000.” 

Copyright, New York Post (April 2, 1947) 
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LIGHT ON THE LITERATI *% Lena Horne is working on a new 
book, which may be on Random House lists this Fall .. . The 
Illinois State Penitentiary censor has barred Oscar Micheaux’s 
The Case Of Mrs. Wingate . : . Howard Fast’s newest novel due 
this Fall is called Clarkton. .It’s non-historical .. . Senator 
Bilbo got a free copy of Sinclair Lewis’ Kingsblood Royal from 
the publishers and surprised them by sending his thanks instead 
of denunciations. (That was before he read it) . . . Eddie Con- 
don will be on the book lists with a jazz biography . . . Arna 
Bontemps’ next is Negro history for teen-agers . . . What’s this 
about a Negro book boom? Out of 2,000 books published last year, 
only 28 were written about Negroes . . . Marva Louis, following 
in Joe’s footsteps, is now writing her life story. 

BACK OF THE BANDSTAND * Maceo Pinkard, who wrote Sweet 
Georgia Brown, doing an operetta to be called New World Fantasy 

. »« Robert Goffin may face suit over Louis Armstrong biog, 
Horn Of Plenty. N. Y. booking agent Thomas G. Rockwell resents 
inference he was once linked to Chi gunmen. If Satchmo’s current 
movie, New Orleans, is hit, producer Jules Levey may put Goffin’s 
book on celluloid . . . Rudy Vallee, now batting .000 in enter- 
tainment business, once gave up $1,000 fee for concert on Chicago 
South Side when box office failed to produce. He played three 
hours for free to give Negro boys club a break . . . Count Basie 
owns $50,000 record collection including everything on wax by 
Fats Waller and Duke Ellington. 

FLICKER TICKER *% This column has read (never mind how) 
20th Century-Fox’s shooting script of Foxes Of Harrow, origin- 
ally authored by Frank Yerby (he should blush) and done for 
Hollywood by Wanda Tuchock. Confidentially this movie will 
stink to high heaven. Main Negro character, Desiree, is secretly 
cast—as a white girl. Just as well as she only has 11 words to 
say in script. Voodoo is played up along with GWTW-formula ap- 
proach to slavery. Movie ends halfway through book version with 
happy ending. Best Negro scenes—quadroon ball and civil war— 
are out. Original script spells Negro with small ‘‘n’’ through- 
out .. . Independent plan to film Freedom Road running into 
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money woes. Paul Robeson, who’ll play Gideon Jackson, hustling 


for greenbacks . . . Novel Children of Vienna featuring Dixie 
Negro chaplain as top character will be screened by Garson 
Kanin . . . During wartime USO tour, Lena Horne turned down 


GI’s offer of cake at party: ‘‘I have to watch my figure.’’ 
Replied the soldier: ‘‘You eat the cake, I’11 watch your figure’’ 
. . . Ethel Waters may appear in movie version of Mamba’s Daughters 
. . » Bill Alexander’s Associated Producers of Negro Motion 
Pictures being sued tor $11,000 by N. Y. publicity outfit claim- 
ing share of profits on eight pix . . . Louis Armstrong due in 
Hollywood this month for new flicker . . . Paul Robeson is a 
cinch not to take that offer of the role of King Dick in 20th 
Century-Fox’s Lydia Bailey. It’s strictly a bowing and scraping 


setup. 

PRESS ROW * Negro publishers choosing up sides in PCA-ADA 
battle of liberals. Chicago Defender’s Publisher John Seng- 
stacke has joined anti-Communist ADA. His chief editorial 
writer, however, is Illinois PCA vice-chairman . . . Pittsburgh 
Courier circulation at new high of 286,686 . . . La Palina Cigars 
may try advertising in Negro press this Fall . . . Only one out 
of every 140 U.S. authors, editors or reporters is Negro accord- 
ing to the census . . . Chesterfield ads in Ebony have upped cig- 
gies from 4th to 2nd place in Chicago South Side sales and from 4th 
to lst place in Harlem. 


CRYSTAL BALL % Rep. William L. Dawson of Chicago will be 
opposed by Rev. Archibald Carey in 1948 election. If Truman 


loses, so will Dawson . . . Joe Louis will not retire this year 
or next... Big dash of Negroes back from California will start 


soon. Most will stay North, however .. . Paul Robeson will keep 
on concertizing despite retirement announcements .. . Jackie 
Robinson will boost Brooklyn Dodger attendance figures to new 


high . . . Truman will soon hand out a fistful of appointments to 
‘*loyal,’’ safe Negroes in last-minute effort to corral colored 
vote . . . Long-ballyhooed depression won’t hit this year. When 


it does come in 1948, it will not whack Harlem and Central Avenue 
anywhere near as hard as 1929 . . . A Negro singer will soon crash 
the Metropolitan Opera. 
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By Ted LeBerthon 


RE state laws against interracial 
marriage a violation of the 
guarantee of freedom of re- 

ligion in the U.S. Constitution? 

On the lookout for a test case, the 
Catholic Interracial Council of Los 
Angeles is ready, after months of re- 
search and preparation, to maintain 
before the California Supreme Court 
—and if unsuccessful there, before 
the United States Supreme Court— 
that California’s law prohibiting in- 
terracial marriage is such a violation 
and should be declared null and void. 

The council will contend that this 
law deprives a white Catholic and 
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Catholic group to challenge 
state bar on interracial 
weddings as violation 
freedom of religion clause 


STITUTION 


Uphold 
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MARRIAGE? 


one of any other race of their right, 
as Catholics, to receive the Sacrament 
of Matrimony, there being no imped- 
iment in Catholic canon law against 
interracial unions. The council will 
maintain that to deprive a Catholic 
interracial couple of the Sacrament of 
Matrimony—described by St. Paul as 
“a great Sacrament’’—is to rob them 
of the fullest practice and expression 
of their Catholic Christianity. It 
obliges them to conform to laws that 
are non-Catholic and essentially non- 
Christian in spirit and tradition, all 
in violation of the guarantee of re- 
ligious freedom explicit in our na- 
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tion’s Constitution. 

This legal action, when com- 
menced, will mark the first time that 
a state law against interracial mar- 
riage ever has been challenged on the 
ground that it frustrates freedom of 
religion. 

Catholics of a wide variety of racial 
strains have Sacramentally intermar- 
ried in virtually every other nation on 
the face of the earth from time im- 
memorial, and on numerous occasions 
in the 18 states of the Union which 
do not prohibit interracial wedlock, 
the council will documentarily show. 

It will be contended that the Cali- 
fornia law banning interracial mar- 
riage is a racist heresy in the eyes of 
the church and represents a viewpoint 
condemned by the Holy See as late 
as 1938. 

The action, as soon as a test case 
next presents itself, will be com- 
menced with a request by the council 
that the California Supreme Court 
permit it to file in that court a peti- 
tion for a writ of mandate compell- 
ing some county clerk in California 
to issue a marriage license to a speci- 
fied Catholic interracial couple who 
have been denied one. Should this 
permission be denied, the litigation 
will be filed in the Superior Court of 
the county in which the interracial 
couple reside and will reach the State 
Supreme Court and the United States 
Supreme Court on appeal. 

While the Catholic Interracial 
Council of Los Angeles primarily is 
on the lookout for a test case originat- 
ing in California, where its attorneys 
are licensed to practice, it is eager to 
learn of any case of a Catholic inter- 
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racial couple being denied a license in 
any other state, as it is prepared to 
contact the Bishop of any diocese 
with the requisite information, and 
to contact Catholic Interracial Coun- 
cils in eight other major cities. 

The Bishop of any diocese could 
testify, as authorized spokesman for 
the Church in that area, to the Holy 
See’s condemnation in 1938 of the 
following among other racist heresies: 

(a) The heresy that religion is 
subordinate to the law of race. 

(b) The heresy that it is impera- 
tive that at all costs for a people to 
preserve racial vigor and purity of 
blood. 

(c) The heresy that it is the chief 
purpose of education to develop racial 
characteristics and to kindle in the 
soul a burning love of one’s own 
race as the highest good. 

Condemnation of these ‘pernicious 
doctrines masked under the false 
name of science” were contained in 
instructions sent Catholic universities 
and faculties all over the world on 
April 13, 1938, by the Sacred Con- 
gregation of Seminaries and Universi- 
ties in Rome at the behest of the still 
reigning pontiff, Pius XII. 

The communication asked that 
“professors, each in his own field, be 
it biology, history, apologetics, or the 
juridico - moral sciences, diligently 
forge the intellectual weapons re- 
quired validly and scientifically to re- 
fute (the condemned propositions) 
as utterly absurd.” It concluded by 
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declaring that “Our Holy Father (the 
Pope), Prefect of this Sacred Congre- 
gation, takes it for granted that you, 
Most Reverend Sir, will leave no 
stone unturned to carry out fully 
what, by these presents, the Sacred 
Congregation has enjoined.” 

Responding immediately, the Cath- 
olic University of America mobilized 
the best minds of Europe and Amer- 
ica against racist and nationalist errors 
and ultimately issued a symposium 
“Race, Person, Nation” in book form 
to counteract them. 

The Catholic Interracial Council 
has studied this material, and will 
maintain before the California Su- 
preme Court, and if necessary before 
this nation’s highest legal tribunal, 
that the truths of the Catholic Faith 
cannot be subordinated to any state's 
racist laws, nor be conformed with 
any law that aims to preserve ‘‘purity 
of blood” as the prime imperative, 
such as a law forbidding interracial 
marriage, without freedom of religion 
being grossly mocked. 

The council will contend that any 
“white supremacy” law opposes Cath- 
olic doctrine on the sacredness of the 
human person irrespective of race, 
nationality or social status. Also, the 
lead of various American Catholic 
authorities will be followed in show- 
ing the relationship between laws 
against interracial marriage and the 
scandal of illegitimacy, with its basic 
injustice to human dignity and its 
outrage of the rights of helpless off- 
spring. 

The council will cite a typical Cath- 
olic precedent for disposing of the 
whole problem, in the noteworthy 
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action of Bishop Anthony Claret of 
Santiago de Cuba, a 16th century pre- 
late since beatified and now in process 
of canonization. A law had been en- 
acted that Spanish colonials could not 
marry natives. Bishop Claret induced 
the King of Spain to repeal the law 
on the ground that it was essentially 
un-Christian, and had the effect of 
multiplying illicit unions, many of 
which otherwise would have been 


Christian marriages. 


Such a precedent, the Catholic In- 
terracial Council will hold, is in keep- 
ing with the doctrine of the Mystical 
Body of Christ, in which there is. 
“neither Jew nor Greek, bond nor 
free, Scythian nor barbarian, but all 
are one in Christ Jesus.” 

It will also be held that the Cali- 
fornia law is discriminatory and 
works an unusual hardship on: any 
Catholic interracial couple desiring to 
be married, as they are bound by the 
precepts of the church to make a 
Sacramental marriage, and must leave 
California to do so. It has been a 
practice in California, where whites 
are prohibited from marrying Ne- 
groes, Orientals, Malays and Ameri- 
can Indians, for interracial couples to 
journey to Mexico, or to New Mexico 
and Washington, neither of which 
ban interracial macriage. 

In some instances, such couples 
have been civilly, and by ecclesiasti- 
cal dispensation, Sacramentally mar- 
ried in Mexico, New Mexico or 
Washington. In other instances, they 
have been civilly married in one of 
these three places, then have returned 
to California to be united Sacrament- 
ally by their parish priest. Even so, 
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when they make their marital domi- 
cile in California, they must live un- 
der a cloud as to even the right of 
residence, with legal doubt cast upon 
the civil legitimacy of their children 
and upon property rights. In many 
cases, interracial marriages have been 
frustrated by the poverty of the cou- 
ple, who have lacked the means to go 
to Mexico or one of the 18 states hav- 
ing no law against such unions. 

In its research, the council has 
turned up a confusing diversity of 
laws in the 30 states banning inter- 
racial marriage, especially in the fan- 
tastic variety of racial classifications, 
many of them downright laughable 
mutilations of ethnology and anthro- 
pology. The council intends to at- 
tack the utter unreasonableness of all 
such laws and their impediment to 
freedom of migration, for some states 
honor the laws of other states, where- 
as some do not. An interracial mar- 
ried couple are bewildered often in 
making a change of residence from 
one state to another by changing in- 
terpretations of law. 

In some states, any Negro ancestry, 
no matter how remote, makes a per- 
son ineligible to marry a “Caucasian,” 
or to establish residence after having 
been married elsewhere. There is a 
Babel of decisions, as between states, 
and intra - state, affecting property 
rights and the legitimacy of offspring, 
whether the interracial couple ever 
were married civilly anywhere. The 
question of whether the white race 
includes all Aryans, such as Hindus, 
or only persons of European extrac- 
tion, or only persons of certain skin 
color and hair texture, has spawned 
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a wider variety of rulings than Carter 
has pills. 

In Virginia, one-sixteenth Negro 
blood renders a person ineligible to 
wed a Caucasian. In other states it 
is one-eighth; in others one-fourth. 
In Louisiana an octoroon is legally a 
Caucasian, and may marry one, but 
anyone ‘‘with any appreciable amount 
of Negro blood” may not. What 
constitutes ‘‘an appreciable amount” 
has been hotly debated by august leg- 
islators ad mauseam. In Kentucky, 
one laughable test as to whether a 
person applying for a marriage license 
to wed an obvious Caucasian is eligi- 
ble, is whether, in the opinion of the 
clerk issuing it, the doubtful person 
looks sufficiently like a Negro. The 
designation mulatto has summoned 
from monumental legislative intel- 
lects so many conflicting and prepos- 
terous definitions that one becomes 
dizzy checking them over. 

All these things the council intends 
to point out, but the cornerstone of 
its case will be the issue of religious 
freedom. In fact, the council intends 
to submit the fact that few major 
Protestant churches have any formu- 
lated doctrine, or commonly accepted 
interpretation of Revelation, as a 
basis for opposing interracial mar- 
riage, despite acquiescence with 
Southern mores. 

If it is necessary to carry a test case 
to the United States Supreme Court, 
and that body should declare Califor- 
nia’s law against interracial marriage 
unconstitutional, it would concur- 
rently nullify such laws in Alabama, 
Arizona, Arkansas, Colorado, Dela- 
ware, Florida, Georgia, Idaho, Indi- 
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ana, Kentucky, Louisiana, Maryland, 
Mississippi, Missouri, Montana, Ne- 
braska, Nevada, North and South 
Carolina, North and South Dakota, 
Oklahoma, Oregon, Tennessee, Tex- 
as, Utah, West Virginia and Wyo- 
ming. 

Any Catholic couple anywhere who 
have been denied a marriage license 
because of racial difference, and who 
wish to test a state law against inter- 


racial marriage, may contact the Cath. 
olic Interracial Council of Los An- 
geles, 4631 Mullen avenue, Los An- 
geles 43, California. The Council 
itself can only act for residents of 
California. But it will explore the 
facts of any case originating any- 
where, and urgently recommend any 
qualified case to the proper diocesan 
authorities. 


America’s First Lady Banker 


LOOK FOR America’s first woman banker and you'll discover 
a young colored woman from Richmond, Virginia, named Maggie 
Lena Walker, who began her career by delivering wash. After 
teaching in public schools, then selling insurance, at 31 she founded 
the Penny Savings Bank of Richmond, with a paid-in capital of 
$25,000. As its president she led her bank through one successful 
venture after another and today, as the Consolidated Bank and Trust 
Company, it is one of the foremost colored banking institutions in 
the country. 


Judith Chase Churchill, Ladies Home Journal. 
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By Jack Goodman 


AUL ROBESON stepped to the 

front of the stage of the Uni- 

versity of Utah’s Kingsbury Hall 
in Salt Lake City the other night, 
held up a hand to still the applause 
of a packed house following his final 
vocal selection, and announced to 
the startled audience: 

“You've heard my final formal 
concert for at least two years, and 
perhaps for many more. I'm retiring 
here and now from concert work—I 
shall sing, from now on, for my trade 
union and college friends; in other 
words, only at gatherings where I can 
sing what I please.”’ 

In making his announcement, un- 
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Condensed from New York Times 


expected to all save a few friends in 
the audience of some 2,000 persons, 
Robeson startled his audience for the 
second time in a single evening. A 
bit earlier, for the first time on a local 
stage, Robeson had sung Earl Robin- 
son's Joe Hill, a ballad telling of the 
death—and everlasting life — of an 
I.W.W. mine workers’ union organ- 
izer, executed some twenty years ago 
in the Utah State Prison, just a few 
miles from Kingsbury Hall. 

The words of Joe Hil# including 
the phrases “the copper bosses killed 
you Joe,” might have been directly 
pointed at many of Mr. Robeson’s 
auditors—miners and bosses at the 
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near-by copper mines, largest in the 
country, at Bingham, Utah. Certainly, 
with the offering of the Robinson 
ballad—well received by the audience, 
incidentally—Paul Robeson seemed 
to be pointing up a_ long-time 
dilemma. 

“I've been doing concerts, along 
with stage work, since about 1925, 
and that’s more than twenty years,” 
the basso mused. ‘On this present 


tour I've made two appearances ‘most 


weeks, and, while I feel I’ve been 
reaching my audiences I've still been 
following my old practice of pro- 
gramming for them.” 

Robeson explained he has been in 
the habit of opening with a group of 
old English, French and German 
songs, moving on to a group includ- 
ing numbers from the Mendelssohn 
Elijah and arias by Mussorgsky, and 
then concluding his printed program 
with a group of spirituals, following 
each group with an encore or two. 

“Then,” Robeson added, “I warn 
my audiences that I am about to wind 
up with some pretty strong stuff— 
actually inviting them to leave if they 
can’t take it.’’ He grinned just a bit, 
and the familiar voice, now a shade 
tired, boomed on. ‘They've paid 
their money, heard some truly great 
music, actually as many numbers as 
most artists sing. From that point on 
it’s up to the listeners’ hearts, and 
they can either enjoy or hate my 
songs .of Soviet Russia, union songs 
like Joe Hill, songs of the Spanish 
Republican front-fighters, and songs 
of the Chinese people. I know I’ve 
made many enemies that way, usually 


based on the listeners’ pocketbook, 
but those are the songs I do most 
wish to sing.” 

“You know,” he said, “I will not 
sing down South before audiences 
where my people are segregated—I 
sing only at Negro universities down 
there, where white people can attend 
and sit in an audience among their 
Negro neighbors.” 

Audiences of his friends, such as 
campus groups and trade union or- 
ganizations, will still hear him sing 
after he has left the concert stage, 
“just as long as this voice lasts.” 

Robeson likewise remarked that he 
would go East, after a vacation on 
the Pacific Coast, to act in a motion 
picture version of the book Freedom 
Road, by Howard Fast. Such a film 
cannot be produced by existing Holly- 
wood units because of its unorthodox 
treatment of Southern problems dur- 
ing the Reconstruction period, he 
averred, and part of his mission will 
be an attempt to raise funds for such 
a film, 

Robeson also pointed out his ‘‘very 
real faith’ that singers of his race 
such as Josh White would bring con- 
cert audiences the message he has 
always sought to stress. Earl Robin- 
son, whom Robeson praised as a 
“folk genius” and ballad singer Rich- 
ard Dyer-Bennett are others the 
Negro vocalist cited as musicians who 
function with a purpose. 

Robeson’s grim determination is 
to work harder than ever for world 
peace and the betterment of the con- 


dition of the Negro race. 


Copyright, New York Times 
(March 16, 1947) 
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Eight million colored South Africans are ruled by two million whites 


WHERE THE MINORITY 
IS THE MAJORITY 


By Herbert L. Marx 


OUTH AFRICA’S internal trou- 
bles are like her diamonds—she 
has plenty of them. 

Her laws are written by, and in 
favor of, one group, her 2,235,000 
white citizens. But these white peo- 
ple, mainly of British, Dutch, Scan- 
dinavian, and French descent, make 
up only a small portion of a nation of 
eleven million persons. 

Three out of four South Africans 
are Bantus, as black African natives 
are called. The 7,700,000 Bantus are 
a majority kept under the severest re- 
strictions known to any minority in 
any nation. 

There are two other important, but 
smaller, groups in the South African 
family. One is the “Colored” group 
—the 900,000 of mixed African and 
European descent. Most of the Col- 
ored population live in the southern 
Cape province. The other group is 
the 282,000 Indians, people who 
came from India to live and work in 
South Africa. Special laws, different 
from those affecting whites or Bantus, 
restrict their rights. 

The Bantus are one of South 
Africa’s greatest resources, and her 
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gravest problem. They provide most 
of the manpower for the country’s 
gold mines, diamond mines, and 
farms. Without their great numbers 
and strength, South Africa could 
make use of only a small fraction of 
her natural wealth. When Cecil 
Rhodes came to South Africa, he 
was quick to see the vast possibilities 
for using African natives to do white 
man’s work. ‘What a source of 
labor!” Rhode exclaimed as he trav- 
eled through hundreds of native vil- 
lages. 

Many natives in the interior live 
under ancient tribal rule, led by native 
chieftains. Many of them work in 
the gold and diamond mines. More 
than 300,000 of them are gold min- 
ers. Gold and diamond workers live 
in company compounds, crowded 
areas where white men must stay, 
usually separated from their families. 

Under South African law, Bantus 
may have permanent homes only on 
land reserves, similar to Indian reser- 
vations in the United States. Natives 
are forbidden to own land except: in 
these reserves. Native reserves take 
up only one-eighth of the land of 
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South Africa. 

The natives are also under other 
restrictions. One of the most hated 
is the pass system. As one native ex- 
plains it, ‘Every black person must 
carry a pass to show that he is looking 
for work, a pass to show that he has 
got work, a pass to show that he is 
allowed to be in the city area, a pass 
to show that he does not need to 
carry a pass.” Failure to have the 


right pass at the right time may result. 


in a jail sentence. 

Finally, the non-whites have no di- 
rect hand in governing South Africa. 
The South African senate has 44 
members. Four of these are appoint- 
ed by the governor-general to repre- 
sent ‘the reasonable wants and wishes 
of the colored races.’’ Another four 
are indirectly chosen by the Bantus 
through local elections. But all of 
these eight must be white men, 

In the more powerful Assembly of 
153 members, three white representa- 
tives are elected by native voters in 
the Cape province. 

The most direct voice the natives 
have in their own affairs is through 
the Natives Representative Council. 
This body is composed of five white 
government officials, four natives 
named by the government, and 12 
other natives chosen by the natives 
themselves. Each province has a sim- 
ilar council. 

These councils are strictly advisory, 
created to “consider and report on’’ 
matters which affect native affairs. 
They do not introduce or vote on 
the laws. 

There has been continual and 
growing opposition by many natives 
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to their political, social and economic 
conditions. This discontent reached 
an angry peak last summer. Although 
unions of native workers are not giv- 
en any legal recognition, there is an 
African Mine Workers Union. The 
union went on strike. The strike was 
smashed by policemen and the strike 
leaders were arrested. 

When the question of South West 
Africa came before the United Na- 
tions last fall, several prominent Afri- 
can leaders came to New York. One 
of them was Dr. Alfred B. Xuma, 
president-general of the African Na- 
tional Congress. The Congress is a 
political group organized in 1912, 
but it has no legal position in South 
Africa. It is the largest mass orga- 
nization of African people below the 
equator, 

A short, wiry man with a bitter 
sense of humor, Dr. Xuma painted a 
grim picture of the natives’ lot in 
South Africa. Prime Minister Smuts 
happened to be in New York at the 
same time. Dr. Xuma pointed out 
that he had to fly 10,000 miles in 
order to meet his prime minister for 
the first time. 

Dr. Xuma, a Johannesburg doctor, 
said, ‘Prejudice against certain races 
or religions is found everywhere. But 
how can we fight it in South Africa 
when the law itself leads in this racial 
discrimination?” 

Speaking of last year’s mine strike, 
Dr. Xuma stated that natives get 
wages of 45 cents a day. White 
workers get four to'eight dollars. 

Dr. Xuma claimed that African 
natives were in a better position one 
hundred years ago, before the forma- 
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tion of the Union of South Africa. 
“Now I am requesting changes, but 
my son,” he warned, ‘‘will be de- 
manding them.” 

The South African government de- 
fends its present native policy. The 
government says that the pass system 
is designed to control the thousands 
of Africans who drift across the bor- 
ders each year from nearby countries. 
Native land reserves, says the govern- 
ment, protect the natives’ primitive 
form of life from white domination, 
and it is claimed that the reserves 
include some of the best farm land in 
South Africa. 

Also, in the words of her prime 
minister, South Africa does not be- 
lieve that equality is necessarily good. 
When he returned from the U. N. 
General Assembly last fall, Prime 
Minister Smuts told his countrymen, 
“Equality! This is a new word to 
me. There is not equality in any 
country on God's earth. Nature has 
not made us equal. If there were no 
discrimination in the world, where 
would we be?’ Needless to say, dif- 
ferent people would answer Smuts’ 
question in entirely different ways. 

Another group in South Africa, 
the 282,000 Indians, have a discrimi- 
nation problem of their own. Indians 
originally came to South Africa in 
1860. They were brought from India 
to work on the new sugar plantations 
in the province of Natal, where most 
of the present-day South African In- 
dians live. Through the years, Indians 
were treated as second-class or third- 
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class citizens. One of their early lead- 
ers in fighting for more rights was 
Mahatma Gandhi, India’s elderly and 
revered Hindu leader. 

The latest act dealing with the 
Indians was enacted by the South 
African parliament last year. It is 
called the Asiatic Land Tenure and 
Indian Representation Act. The act 
prohibits Indians from buying or oc- 
cupying property in Natal except in 
certain small areas. In return, Natal 
Indians may elect two senators, three 
members of the Assembly, and two 
members of the Natal provincial 
council. But, as in the case of African 
representation, these representatives 
must be people of European descent, 
not Indians. In addition, Indians 
must own a substantial amount of 
property and have passed the sixth 
grade in school in order to have a 
vote. 

One of the dramatic highlights of 
last fall’s U. N. General Assembly 
was a fight against South Africa led 
by India’s chief delegate, Mrs. Vijaya 
Lakshmi Pandit. Over South African 
objections, the Assembly voted, 32 to 
15, to “take note’ of India’s com- 
plaints of discrimination. Both gov- 
ernments were asked to do something 
about the situation and report to the 
next General Assembly. 

South Africa can point a warning 
finger at many other unhappy national 
families. But her own troubles are 
now in the spotlight of world atten- 
tion. 


Copyright Scholastic 
(April 21, 1947) 
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Condensed from the pamphlet, 
“Our Negro Veterans” 


NE OUT of every thirteen vet- 
O erans of World War II is a 
Negro. 

Of the 1,154,486 Negro veterans 
1,029,946, or 89 per cent, have their 
homes either in the thirteen Southern 
states or the big urban centers of the 
North. Almost two-thirds of them 
are it, the South, with twice as many 
in the cities and small towns as are 
on the farms. 

Negro veterans have been moving 
from the South to the North and 
West since V-J Day. Approximately 
one out of every ten Negro veterans, 
or some 75,000, has left the South. 
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By Charles G. Bolte and Louis Harris 


The main reasons for this migration 
have been: 

1. The lack of jobs that pay over 
$20 weekly. 

2. The lack of a sense of ‘‘belong- 
to Southern communities. 

3. The lack of schools and train- 
ing facilities. 

4. The lack of recreational facili- 
ties. 

5. The lack of housing. 

6. The promise of greater oppor- 
tunity in the North and West. 

7. The promise of new industrial 
development in the West. 

8. The promise of greater “‘equal- 
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ity” in the North. 

9. The desire to see the country. 

10. The desire for a change of 
any kind. 

Restless, ambitious, with a newly 
acquired sense of mobility, young Ne- 
gro veterans have migrated chiefly to 
the West. Almost inevitably, how- 
ever, they have gravitated to cities 
where they trade the slow-moving un- 
dercurrent of Southern frustration for 
the hemmed-in restriction of the Ne- 
gro ghetto. Trusting only members 
of their own race, Negro veterans 
seek other Negroes when they mi- 
grate. Yet, for all the overcrowded, 
slum-filled conditions they find in 
Northern cities, Negro veterans prob- 
ably have a greater chance there of 
attaining security and opportunity 
than they did in their previous homes. 

Most of the Negro veterans will 
undoubtedly remain in the South. 
They will stay there because in most 
cases they were born there and have 
family attachments and responsibili- 
ties there. Most of them are unable 
to afford moving to another part of 
the country. In many cases, they live 
in such ignorance and poverty that 
they never even consider the possi- 
bility of moving. 

Apart from Washington, D. C., 
where they constitute 25 per cent of 
the veteran population, Negro veter- 
ans are most heavily concentrated in 
the following states, where the per- 
centage of veterans who are Negro 
is as shown: Louisiana, 27.6 per cent; 
Alabama, 24 per cent; Florida, 22.7 
per cent; Georgia, 21.4 per cent; 
Mississippi, 38.5 per cent; and South 
Carolina, 28.1 per cent. 
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These figures are to be contrasted 
with the over-all percentage of only 
7.7 per cent of Negro personnel in- 
the armed forces. It is in these areas 
that the greatest number of lynchings 
of Negro veterans have taken place; 
it is here that the most Negro veter- 
ans are unemployed ; that the poorest 
educational facilities exist; and segre- 
gation is most drastically enforced. 
Here also exists the greatest amount 
of poverty. 

Like all of the men who fought in 
the recent war, Negro veterans came 
back home with a wide range of ex- 
perience. Over two-thirds of those in 
the Army had been overseas and had 
seen the way people of other lands 
live. Many had been to France and 
England where they had been ac- 
cepted by civil populations without 
discrimination. Many were embit- 
tered over the menial tasks to which 
they had been assigned. They re- 
sented being kept from combat after 
having sailed to the battlefronts. In 
the Army over 70 per cent of all 
overseas Negro troops were assigned 
to unskilled duties behind the lines; 
in the Navy 90 per cent were as- 
signed to such tasks as stewards, 
cooks, mess boys, and seamen. 

Yet they had moved out of their 
homes and seen new faces and new 
habits for the first time. They had 
learned many new skills which could 
be applied to civilian life. Although 
Negro veterans found conditions at 
home no worse than when they went 
away to war, they were far more rest- 
less and dissatisfied when they re- 
turned to civilian life. 

During the height of the primaries 
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in 1946, at which Negro veterans 
took the lead in bringing out a record 
Negro vote, six Negro veterans were 
lynched. All six slayings occurred 
between July 20 and August 8, 1946. 
In addition, a number of colored vet- 
erans disappeared around registration 
time in the fifteen Southern states. 
Many left the region because of 
threats; the bodies of others were 


found floating in the Mississippi 


River or mutilated in the woods. 

The South was reacting to the post- 
war protest, as it had after the first 
World War: resisting the general, 
nation-wide rise in living conditions 
among Negroes, attempting desper- 
ately to hold color lines fast. 

The number one problem of Ne- 
gro veterans is jobs at a period when 
employment in the nation is soaring 
to new heights. The reason is two- 
fold: first, Negro veterans want jobs 
that are more than menial; second, 
most employers and many unions re- 
fuse to lift racial barriers to employ- 
ment. Negro veterans want to de- 
velop skills, to get better jobs. The 
Negro veteran has not only been un- 
able to find better jobs, but he has 
had no place to go for advice on 
where to seek them. 

For the first year after V-J Day, an 
average of approximately 15 per cent 
of aH Negro veterans were receiving 
unemployment compensation. But 
this does not take into account the 
nearly 35 per cent who shifted their 
jobs every few months. 

In forty-one out of sixty-seven 
towns and cities surveyed, the desire 
for better jobs ranked first among all 
needs. In most places Negro veterans 
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have found only menial old-line Ne- 
gro jobs offered. In Arkansas, for 
example, 95 per cent of the place- 
ments made by the USES for Negroes 
were for service and unskilled jobs. 
A survey in Georgia concludes, ‘‘Jobs 
are aplenty but at low pay and in un- 
attractive work. In town after town, 
it is being found that Negro veterans 
are being offered jobs at twelve, fif- 
teen, eighteen, or twenty-odd dollars 
a week. A large proportion of the 
men can show industrial or army ex- 
perience at work better than common 
labor, and they are therefore entitled 
to draw the readjustment allowances. 
This is ‘rocking chair’ money.” 

Even in the West, where many Ne- 
gro veterans have gone in the hope 
of better wages, figures for October 
1946 showed 12 per cent of Negro 
veterans were receiving unemploy- 
ment compensation. For the first half 
of 1946, unemployment ran 11 per 
cent higher among former Negro 
service men than it did among white 
veterans. 

Potentially the most valuable pro- 
vision of the GI Bill for Negro vet- 
erans is on-the-job training. This 
training is not limited to the crafts 
as is the apprentice training, and the 
government pays the veteran a sub- 
sistence allowance while he is learn- 
ing a job. The record, however, is 
not impressive. Out of a total of 102,- 
200 receiving on-the-job training in 
twelve Southern states, only 7,700 
were Negroes. Only one out of twelve 
veterans receiving this training is a 
Negro, although one veteran out of 
three in the area is colored. 

On-the-farm training has been 
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even less successful. It has usually 
been limited to owners and tenants, 
while most Negro veterans come 
from families who are either share- 
croppers or laborers. The program is 
highly decentralized and the white 
landholding interests who direct the 
training in many areas do not seem to 
be inclined to train Negroes to oper- 
ate farms which they might some day 
own. Out of 28,000 veterans who 
have received on-the-farm training in 
the South, only 3,500, or approxi- 
mately 11 per cent, are Negro veter- 
ans. Thus, only 1 per cent of the 
350,000 Negro veterans who were 
drafted from farms have received 
training for this vocation at govern- 
ment expense. 

The educational benefits under the 
GI Bill, along with on-the-job train- 
ing, are among the most substantial 
benefits provided for veterans of 
World War II. But once again, Ne- 
gro veterans have been prevented, 
through discrimination, segregation, 
and second-class facilities, from ob- 
taining the advantages which are 
theirs under the law. e 

Out of 100,000 Negro veterans 
who are eligible to attend college un- 
der the GI bill, only 20,000 have 
been able to obtain admittance. An- 
other 15,000 applied but were unable 
to find a college or university which 
had room for them. It is estimated 
that if there were space, another 50,- 
000 would have applied for a higher 
education. Upwards of 70 per cent 
of the Negro veterans who have suc- 
ceeded in enrolling in colleges are 
attending all-Negro institutions. 

Those who are attending college 
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are specializing for the most part in 
education, social work, and_ social 
services. It is in these fields that Ne- 
gro college graduates traditionally 
have been able to find employment. 
In the past, few Negroes have taken 
up engineering, chemistry, physics, 
law, and medicine. Today, however, 
there are signs of greater diversity 
among the interests of veterans in 
Negro colleges—one more indication 
that Negroes are beginning to de- 
mand the right to full citizenship in 
every walk of life. 

A survey of twenty-one of the 
leading Negro colleges, with a total 
veteran enrolment of 11,043, showed 
that 55 per cent of all veteran appli- 
cants had to be turned away because 
of a lack of space. Among veterans 
as a whole, approximately 28 per cent 
were turned away for lack of space. 

Despite all the restrictions and 
miseries of a disciplined, segregated 
life in the Army or Navy, hundreds 
of thousands of Negro veterans found 
that only in uniform did they have 
warm clothing, good meals, adequate 
medical services, regular pay, and a 
job that was sometimes exciting. Ci- 
vilian life simply did not provide 
these advantages to many Negro vet- 
erans. 

Irrespective of their protests against 
segregation in the Army and Navy, 
Negroes provided proportionately 
more volunteers in the first year of 
the peace than did any other part of 
the population. Although Negroes 
made up only one-thirteenth of the 
total number who served during the 
war, 25 per cent of all volunteers 
from September 1945 to September 
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1946 were Negro veterans. 

Finally, in early September 1946, 
the War Department set a quota on 
Negro enlistments. This quota, sup- 
posedly based on the over-all per- 
centage of Negroes in the population, 
has remained intact despite vigorous 
protests from enlightened groups 
who saw in the order the curtailing 
of still another opportunity for full 
participation by Negro veterans. The 
large percentage of Negroes who 
want to reenlist is not so much a 
commentary upon the advantages in 
the armed forces as an indication that 
life back home is still insecure 

Among the Negro veterans who 
have not reenlisted, migrated, or sim- 
ply submitted to traditional caste pat- 
terns, there has been a widespread 
desire to join forces with their former 
comrades-in-arms. 

For the most part, however, Negro 
veterans have found themselves not 
wanted as fully participating mem- 
bers by such old-line veterans’ or- 
ganizations as the American Legion, 
the Veterans of Foreign Wars, and 
the Disabled American Veterans. The 
only opportunity to participate in 
these groups has been in segregated 
Negro posts, according to the “‘pat- 
tern of the community.” 

In response to protests against 
their discriminatory policies, the lead- 
ers of the Legion, VFW, and DAV 
say that the Negroes ‘‘want it that 
way.’ There is a surprising demand 
on the part of many Negro veterans 
to join these old-line organizations. 
Recently in Louisiana, after the Le- 
gion state department abandoned its 
policy of not admitting any Negroes, 
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some thirteen Negro posts were or- 
ganized within three weeks. In these 
cases, the desire to be part of a larger 
organization undoubtedly counter- 
balances the hostility toward segrega- 
tion. Generally, however, Negro 
veterans have waited before joining a 
national organization, weighing the 
advantages of a small but nonsegre- 
gated local group against those of a 
large but discriminatory organization. 

The alternatives to membership in 
all-Negro units are as rare as are the 
small islands of progress which exist 
throughout the country for Negroes 
as a whole. The largest veterans’ or- 
ganization with a complete no-dis- 
crimination policy is the American 
Veterans Committee. Segregated 
chapters, regardless of region, are not 
allowed by constitutional provision in 
the AVC. The provision is strictly 
enforced. 

The national counterpart to the lo- 
calized, all-Negro veterans’ groups 
which have been formed chiefly in 
the South is the United Negro and 
Allied Veterans of America which, 
although claiming a biracial structure, 
is in the main Negro in membership. 

If the history of Negro protest 
organizations has any meaning, its 
lesson lies in the necessity for Ne- 
groes to join with whites wherever 
possible to strike out for greater free- 
dom. It is highly improbable that 
Negro veterans will find fulfillment 
of their needs for better jobs and 
social and political advancement in 
organizations in which segregation is 
either forced or self-imposed. 


Copyright, 1947, by, Public Affairs Committee 
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de didn’ hav2 a dime for a cup of coffee but he won $2,000,000 for porters 


by David Ashfield 


HILIP RANDOLPH, president 

of the Brotherhood of Sleeping 

Car Porters, is one of the few 
train travelers from whom porters 
won't take a tip. 

Usually, when he offers them a 
half-dollar for favors received, it is 
politely but firmly turned down with 
the explanation: “Thanks a_ lot, 
Brother Randolph, but J should be 
tipping you.” 

Such devotion is easily explained. 
Prior to 1925, Pullman porters were 
‘forced to travel as much as 11,000 
miles a month, putting in as much as 
400 hours, and in return they re- 
ceived little more than pocket money. 

In the face of violent opposition, 
Randolph worked for 12 long years 
and succeeded in organizing the por- 
ters — the first Negro international 
labor organization in America. Today, 
the Brotherhood, which numbers 
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16,000, can boast that their working 
hours have been halved and their 
wages doubled. 

Besides being a successful labor 
leader, Randolph is undoubtedly one 
of Jim Crow’s most implacable en- 
emies. For 45 of his 58 years, he has 
hammered away at this evil, and in- 
tends to wrestle with the monster 
until it is slain and buried for all 
time. 

As a result of his impassioned 
crusades for economic justice and ra- 
cial equality, Philip Randolph has 
been described in picturesque ways 
in various quarters. 

His fellow union members regard 
him as a present-day Moses who led 
them from bondage. They some- 
times refer to him as “St. Philip of 
the Pullman Porters.” Others regard 
him as an American version of Ma- 
hatma Gandhi, because at times he 
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has called for nonviolent mass dem- 
Onstrations against racial discrimina- 
tion. Certain whites, who view any 
Negro bid for equality as anti-demo- 
cratic, have characterized him as ‘‘the 
most dangerous Negro in America.” 

People who have met A. Philip 
Randolph recall the meeting as an 
impressive experience. A tall, hand- 
some man with a Paul Robeson voice, 
he gives the impression, to quote the 
journalist Roi Otley, of being ‘“‘all 
soul.” He dresses in perfect taste. 
Speaking with a flawless Harvard 
accent, he carefully weighs each word, 
even in private conversation, as if a 
thousand people were listening. 

Randolph spends half his life on 
trains, visiting various branches of 
the Brotherhood in the United States 
and Canada. When he boards a 
train he is recognized immediately, 
and before long a procession of train 
employes comes up to say hello to 
the chief. 

Their visits often continue until 
far past midnight. “I never lack 
company when I travel,’ Randolph 
told me recently. When he is New 
York, he spends most of each day at 
union headquarters. This is situated 
on the third floor of a building on 
125th Street, near 7th Avenue. At 
practically all hours, the benches in 
the anteroom are crowded with 
porters who have come from all over 
the country to see him. Friends have 
observed that an obscure porter from 
Topeka or Salt Lake City has less 
trouble getting in to see him than 
prominent nonunion personages. 

Because of Randolph’s numerous 
interests, he seldom finds time to 
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sleep more than four hours each 
night. Currently, he is active in the 
nationwide drive to establish a per- 
manent federal Fair Employment 
Practices Committee. In addition, he 
and John Dewey, the philosopher, 
are laying the foundation for a new 
political party which is anti-fascist, 
pro-democratic, and favors a planned 
economy. 

For these and other reasons, A, 


_ Philip Randolph has been showered 


with honors and awards. In 1942, 
he won the Spingarn Award for out- 
standing achievement among Negroes. 
Two years later, he earned the Clen- 
denin Award for furthering the cause 
of organized labor. When 200 peo- 
ple, colored and white, were invited 
to draw up a list of the greatest living 
Negroes, Randolph’s name appeared 
near the top. 

Up until 1925, when Randolph was 
36 years old, he was a writer and 
lecturer. In that year, when a group 
of Negro porters sought his aid in 
organizing a union, the whole course 
of his life was changed. He devoted 
the next several years to labor or- 
ganizing. 

On a drizzly August afternoon in 
1925, some 50 porters came to the 
labor-organizing meeting he had 
called in a small Harlem hall. From’ 
them he learned about working con- 
ditions in the Pullman Company: 
That each month porters were ex- 
pected to travel as far as 10,000 
miles and work 300 to 400 hours. In 
return, they received $67.50. From 
this $33 were deducted to cover ex- 
penses. If traveling was heavy, it 
was sometimes possible to earn $100 
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a month in tips, but the amount 
usually fell far below this. 

What the porters objected to most 
were the deductions. They bought 
their uniforms and polish. They paid 
for their own meals on Pullman cars. 
Out of their meager salary, they al- 
ways tipped because they knew that 
their fellow-workers were depending 
on the extra few dollars to be earned 
in this manner. Because most porters 
were married, and had to live away 
from home almost constantly, their 
living expenses were practically 
doubled. 

When the Pullman Company 
learned that the porters planned to 
organize, they embarked on a counter- 
offensive. They enlisted the aid of 
reactionary Negro clergymen and 
newspapers to decry the new “unholy 
organization.’” When the Chicago 
Defender came out against the new- 
born brotherhood, Randolph retali- 
ated by renaming it “the Chicago 
Surrender, America’s Leading Negro 
Weakly.” 

Men like Milt Webster and Ashley 
Totten, who had been porters for 
several years, were forced to quit 
their jobs because of their union ac- 
tivities. As a result, they devoted their 
full time to assisting Randolph, who 
was unanimously elected president of 
the brotherhood. 

By the end of the first year, 1904 
members belonged to the organiza- 
tion. These men had great faith in 
their eloquent leader. Although Ran- 
dolph was now an atheist, he often 
quoted Bible texts he remembered 
from his childhood to appeal to pro- 
spective union members. ‘Ye shall 
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know the truth,” he would tell them, 
“and the truth shall make you free.” 
On other occasions, he argued that 
“the Church should give whole- 
hearted support to the cause of labor 
because Jesus Christ himself was a 
working man, a carpenter.” 

When the brotherhood was three 
years old, it had 4600 members who 
were prepared to go on strike to ob- 
tain improvements in their working 
conditions. To forestall them, the 
Pullman Company raised wages 
slightly, brought in scores of Fil- 
ipinos, and demanded that Philip 
Randolph, ‘‘a socialist and an out- 
sider,’ be removed as head of the 
brotherhood. 

Although Randolph stayed on in 
office, the strike never came off. 
William Green of the AFL counselled 
against it and the brotherhood was 
not strong enough to fight without 
outside support. 

Failure to strike weakened the 
union. In one year, membership 
dropped from 4632 to 2638. By 
1933, only 658 paid-up members re- 
mained. At one time, there was so 
little money in the treasury that 
the headquarters’ light and telephone 
service were cut off. In a desperate 
effort to keep the brotherhood alive, 
Randolph, Totten, Webster, Patter- 
son, and other leaders worked without 
salary and kept moving from one 
rented room in Harlem to another. 

“These men stuck with me,” re- 
calls Randolph, “when we didn’t have 
the price of a cup of coffee or a 
nickel for a phone call.” 

Better times came to the brother- 
hood in 1934, when Congress passed 
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legislation giving railway men the 
right to organize and bargain col- 
lectively. Membership shot up to 
6000, and in negotiation with the 
Pullman Company in Chicago in 
1935, Randolph secured  greatly- 
improved working conditions and 
$2,000,000 in wage increases. Upon 
his return to New York, he was en- 
gulfed by a wildly jubilant crowd of 
10,000. For the first time in American 


history, a colored union had won an - 


honored place in the country’s labor 
movement. 

Today, the lowest starting pay for 
any member of the brotherhood is 
$181.90 a month. This increases 
with each year of service until it 
reaches $192.90. Skilled workers, 
like cooks, start in at $190.50. The 
basic working month is 240 hours, 
with overtime pay. 

The brotherhood has more diff- 
culty than most labor unions in as- 
sembling a meeting of its members. 
Only a small proportion of porters 
have layovers that correspond. But 
an organizing committee in each of 
the 53 cities where the brotherhood 
operates is continually engaged in 
reporting the activities of the union, 
keeping up morale, and dealing with 
complaints. 

Not the least among the reasons 
for the success of the brotherhood 
has been Randolph’s ability to confer 
with Pullman executives and govern- 
ment officials on their own level. On 
at least two memorable occasions, his 
English created the erroneous impres- 
sion that he was a Harvard graduate. 

Once, President Roosevelt called 
Randolph to the White House to urge 
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him to cancel plans for a mass dem- 
onstration of 50,000 Negroes. Both 
men were arguing heatedly. Suddenly, 
the President stopped and qu’etly 
asked: ‘What year did you leave 
Harvard, Phil?” Both men laughed 
heartily and the tension was broken, 

Another time, the tension was 
broken at an AFL convention when 
Randolph spoke brilliantly for 20 
minutes, urging that unions throw the 
door open to workers of all races 
and colors. He sat down amidst 
thunderous applause and it looked as 
if he had gained his point. 

“It’s not fair,’ one delegate who 
opposed his views was overheard to 
say. ‘Phil has the jump on us; he's 
been to Harvard.” 

The truth is that Philip Randolph 
has never been inside of Harvard. He 
has never graduated from a university. 
The only degree he holds is an hon- 
orary one, bestowed upon him by 
Howard University, Washington, 
D.C. His education has been largely 
self-acquired from books, and his ex- 
cellent English and delivery are the 
result of a youthful ambition to be a 
Shakespearean actor. 

“I wanted a stage career badly,” 
he recalls. ‘As a child, I read plays 
aloud over and over again, until I had 
memorized the lead roles in Macbeth, 
Othello, and The Merchant of 
Venice.” 

But acting was not an easy career 
for young Randolph to follow. There 
were many obstacles. His father, a 
preacher in a small Florida com- 
munity, viewed the theater as a cre- 
ation of the devil. Also, the family 
was penniless, and to help make ends 
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meet Phil had to work in the small 
dyeing and cleaning plant the preacher 
operated on the side. 

Philip graduated from high school 
in Jacksonville and went to New 
York, but he never forgot his love 
for the theater. Using the money he 
earned from performing menial jobs, 
he found a good teacher and learned 
how to talk and act. Soon, he was 
earning a modest living by giving dra- 
matic readings to various organiza- 
tions and literary societies. Much 
later, he organized the Harlem 
Shakespeare Society and played 
Othello and Julius Caesar. 

In the relatively free atmosphere 
of the North, Randolph developed a 
social consciousness. To his theatrical 
studies he added economics, philos- 
ophy and political science, and began 
to think seriously about the plight of 
his people. 

As Randolph saw it, racial dis- 
crimination had its roots in our hig'ily 
competitive society. While eschewing 
communism, he believed that blacks 
and whites alike must reform the sys- 
tem and create a better world for all. 

He received his first taste of labor 
stzife when he signed on as a waiter 
on a Falls River boat. Along with a 
dozen others in the crew, he was 
assigned to an airless, windowless 
cabin which was promptly named 
“Glory Hole.” 

Randolph called an informal meet- 
ing and the crewmen agreed to strike 
for better living conditions. Unfor- 
tunately, the first mate happened to 
overhear the meeting and the young 
Negro was fired on the spot. 

While working at his next job, as 
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manager of a job-placement bureau, 
Randolph met and married attractive 
Lucille Greene, a college graduate 
from Virginia who had abandoned 
schoolteaching to manage one of 
Madame Walker’s hairdressing par- 
lors. She proved to be a loyal com- 
panion throughout the turbulent years 
that ‘lay ahead. 

A group of headwaiters approached 
Randolph and asked him to edit their 
magazine. He found the job pleasant 
enough and things went smocthly 
until waiters in various restaurants 
and hotels started dropping into his 
office and complaining of petty 
rackets and chiseling: 

“The chief makes us buy our uni- 
forms from him. He soaks us $100 
for a $20 suit. If we don’t like it, 
he tells us we can quit.” 

“We're being squeezed out of our 
tips. The headwaiter cleared $300 
last week—we averaged only $30 
apiece.” 

Charges against the headwaiters 
became so frequent that Randolph 
let loose with a sensational article 
exposing their dishonesty. For his 


_ pains, he made many friends but lost 


his job. 

But he had found himself. Before 
long, he was speaking on behalf of 
the little man—sometimes on street 
corners, sometimes in halls. To give 
further expression to his views in 
print, he joined forces with Chandler 
Owen—whose satirical writing earned 
him the title of the “Negro H. L. 
Mencken,” and launched a magazine 
called The Messenger. Boldly bla- 
zoned across the masthead were the 
defiant words, “The only radical 
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Negro magazine in America.” 

Randolph was not the sort of editor 
that hid behind a wall of manuscripts. 
He lectured at the Rand School of 
Social Science and took part in efforts 
to organize workers in laundries, ship- 
yards, and cinemas. More and more, 
he threw himself into the struggle 
against Jim Crow, until all elsé be- 
came unimportant to him. 

While on an extended trip with 
Milt Webster in 1941, he was: sick- 


ened by the determined effort being” 


made to keep Negroes out of war 
industries and the armed forces. He 
promptly organized the “March on 
Washington Movement.” 

“One person marching up and 
down Pennsylvania Avenue in front 
of the White House denouncing race 
prejudice is a crank,’ he reasoned. 
“Ten thousand people get respectful 
attention.” 

His plan called for a mass demon- 
stration on the lawn of the White 
House by 50,000 Negroes. He set 
the date for July 1, 1941. Most of 
the large Negro organizations sup- 
ported the proposed operation. It 
was publicized by the press and radio, 
and by the brotherhood porters whose 
work took them to communities all 
over the country. 

The prospect of 50,000 Negroes 
advancing on Washington loomed 
as a nightmare to the administration. 
Mayor La Guardia phoned his old 
friend Philip Randolph and asked 
him to visit him at his office. When 
Randolph got there, he found that a 
third party was to sit in on the ensu- 
ing discussion—Eleanor Roosevelt. 


For two hours, Mayor La Guardia 
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and Mrs. Roosevelt tried to dissuade 
Randolph from going ahead with the 
march. They did not succeed. 

A week before July 1, Randolph 
was summoned to the White House, 
Before President Roosevelt and high 
civilan and military officials, he te- 
iterated the unjustifiable conditions 
that made the march on Washington 
a necessity. 

“The right to work means the 
right to live,” was the gist of his 
argument. ‘We want democracy for 
the American Negro and other mi- 
nority groups—now.”’ 

Only a few days before the march 
got under way, President Roosevelt 
issued Executive Order 8802. It set 
up a Fair Employment Practices Com- 
mittee to eliminate the barriers that 
kept 13 million Negroes and 22 mil- 
lion other members of minority groups 
from getting jobs. The march was 
called off. 

Not long after, when Negro 
plumbers were refused employment 
on a construction job where a naval 
training station was being set up, 
they appealed to the FEPC. Soon 
after, they were in overalls and busily 
at work. 

Philip Randolph still devotes much 
of his time to the problem of job 
discrimination. At present, he is ac- 
tive in a country-wide organization, 
made up of all minority groups, 
which is working for the enactment 
of an effective and permanent federal 
FEPC. 

Another of Randolph’s current in- 
terests is the National Educational 
Committee for a. Third Party, of 
which he is chairman. He is working 
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with John Dewey, the 87-year-old 
Columbia philosopher, and various 
labor leaders. Randolph would like 
to see this party organized to meet 
the challenge of a modern age. He 
wants a party that can lay the ground- 
work for a planned economy in a 
democratic manner. To his way of 
thinking, the New Deal was only 
part of a patching program and did 
not go far enough. 

Even when relaxing, Randolph 
can't forget the ills that plague his 
people. He is an ardent baseball fan; 
during one season the St. Louis Car- 
dinals caught his fancy. But his ad- 
miration was strictly qualified. “I 
think they have a great ball team in 
St. Louis,” he observed, ‘but Negroes 
are not admitted to the stadium to 


see their home games. I can’t forgive 
that.” 

People who have worked closely 
with Randolph say that when he 
makes a promise he carries it out 
down to the smallest detail. It has 
been said that when Philip and his 
brother were still school kids in Flor- 
ida they used to play a game called 
“Fighting for the Negroes,’’ in the 
course of which they both loudly 
shouted for equal rights for all men. 
An uncle, overhearing them, warned 
them that if they persisted in that sort 
of talk when they grew up, they 
would be lynched. 

“Oh no, I won't,” replied young 
Phil. “I'll go North and fight.” 

He has spent his whole life keeping 


that promise. 
Copyright, Magazine Digest (April, 1947) 


He Backed Into A Bankroll 


DURING Tony Galento’s build-up for his fight (some time ago) 
with Joe Louis, one of his sparring partners was accidentally 
thumbed and blinded. The fighter was Lorenzo Packs, a Negro, 
who was forced to retire. 

Packs wrote songs to keep his family eating. He would loll 
around the “House of Hope,” the Brill Building on Broadway, 
where song writing hopefuls gather. 

One day he disappeared, to nobody's astonishment, for the ex- 
perts agreed he had no unusual talent. But Packs was soon back 
flashing a big smile almost as big as his bankroll. 

Lady Luck had caressed him. The half-blinded ex-pugilist had 
written a ditty now on a recording. The song is Petootie Pie, selling 
over a million copies. 

What? You never heard of Petootie Pie? Mebbe not. 
on the back of Stone Cold Dead in the Market. 


But it’s 
Penn State Froth 
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People of Virgin Islands 
wouldn’t dream of making an ‘ssue 
of different races of its officiaidom 


Condensed from the Nation 
By Martha Gumpert 


HE GOVERNOR of the Virgin 

Islands is William H. Hastie, 

former federal judge, at one 
time civilian adviser'to Secretary For- 
restal, educated at Amherst and Har- 
vard, and colored. The acting gov- 
ernor, Morris F. de Castro, who has 
been connected with the administra- 
tion of the islands for more than 
twenty-five years, is a member of a 
Sephardic Jewish family which has 
lived in St. Thomas for several hun- 
dred years. The official driver of 
the governor's car for thirty years has 
been Ludwig Heidmann, of German 
and Danish descent. There could be 
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no better men for any of these jobs. 
Nobody on the islands would dream 
of making an issue of their racial or 
national background. 

The great discovery of a trip to the 
Virgin Islands is that here is a part 
of America without racial strife— 
here is no anti-Semitism, no discrim- 
ination against the colored, or the 
white. To be sure, the son of a rich 
Pittsburgh family has organized his 
hotel as a sort of club in order to 
keep Negroes out, but this solecism 
is graciously ignored. 

On the terrace of Bluebeard’s Cas- 
tle, a government- owned modern 
hotel built around an ancient pirate’s 
stronghold, a steel executive from a 
Southern state confided in me: “If 
anybody had told me I would ever 
call a nigger Mister, I’d have said he 
was crazy.’ My companion was puz- 
zled but obviously somewhat pleased 
by his unexpected tolerance. This is 
what the air of St. Thomas does to 
one. At dinner time, Americans of 
all creeds and colors and several 
prominent local people, colored men 
of dignity and culture, come together, 
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without any signs of social uneasiness, 
to enjoy the beautiful view of the 
azure Caribbean, the red and green 
roofs of the town, the multi-colored 
hills. 

St. Thomas was once a shipping 
center for the Hamburg-American 
line—the entrance to the courthouse 
still bears the emblems of HAPAG. 
Indeed, German sympathies among 
the natives remained strong until 
World War II when the ship “Horst 
Wessel,” manned by young Nazis, 
appeared in port and it was an- 
nounced that any German. sailor 
caught talking to a black man would 
go to jail. That was the end of 
Hitler in St. Thomas. 

Of course, the islands have their 
problems. The public treasury has a 
deficit. Housing is inadequate. There 
is unemployment. But the atmosphere 
—to the visitor—-seems radically dif- 
ferent from Puerto Rico, only a few 
air minutes away. Hopelessness is 
in the air there. The Spanish and 
Anglo-Saxon elements are incompati- 
ble. 

On the Virgin Islands everybody 
speaks English — though the street 
signs are still in Danish; everybody 
is friendly, relaxed, and_ serene. 
Walking, driving, working are done 
in slow motion without anybody's 
growing impatient. The visitor is 
soon affected by a sweet laziness. For 
this reason the Virgin Islands are an 
ideal place for rest. The landscape 
is One of the most beautiful ever 
seen; the climate is nearly perfect 
all the year round. Beaches are dream- 
like—snow-white sand, crystal-clear 
water, a fringe of cocoanut palms, 
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The war-time rum boom is over. 
If the United States were to refund 
the import duties on rum—as was 
done in Puerto Rico—the local ad- 
ministrat‘on would have more than 
enough money to undertake the nec- 
essary program of rehabilitation and 
construction which has been planned 
for many yea*s. The Virgin Islands 
are waiting for ten million dollars 
which Congress has appropriated but 
not yet sent. 

Rumors of prejudice against the 
colored governor seem to be without 
foundation. Governor Hastie has 
just come back from Washingten, 
where he was received by the Repub- 
lican leaders in an encouraging man- 
ner. 

It is obvious that the Virgin Islands 
have a future as one of the most en- 
chanting resort places of this earth. 
Army and navy officers, including an 
admiral, have settled here since the 
war. A New York physician has 
bought an island. There is a real- 
estate boom, and prices for lots al- 
ready are on the Westchester scale. 
Just now the limited facilities for 
travelers are frightfully overtaxed. 
But one hears about great undertak- 
ings, and much as one may regret an 
invasion of tourists, the development 
of St. Thomas into a Caribbean Capri 
seems inevitable. 

A health resort must be healthful, 
and the health situation on the islands 
deserves first priority. When I left 
St. Thomas a few weeks ago, pipes 
for a new covered sewage system were 
piling up by the roadside. Its con- 
struction would give employment and 
at the same time eliminate one of the 
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greatest health hazards. St. Thomas 
has only a small hospital, more than 
a hundred years old and inadequate 
in almost every respect. X-ray therapy 
is not available, and much other es- 
sential equipment is lacking. The 
Commissioner of Health is an old 
gentleman of Danish descent, Dr. 
Knud Knud-Hansen, who arrived in 
the islands in 1908. He has the au- 
thority and wisdom of an experienced 


general practitioner, and his associ- . 


ates are well-trained, intelligent, able 
colored physicians. But they cannot 
work efficiently without tools. Re- 
cently the United States Children’s 
Bureau has lent its aid in alleviating 
distress among the native children. 
This work is supported half by United 
States money and half by local assess- 
ments. The psychopathic ward in the 
St. Thomas hospital is a scandal; 
however, that can also be said of big 
cities in the United States. The tu- 
berculosis wards are not much better. 

A visit to St. Croix, the largest of 
the islands, is a real adventure. The 
plane lands on an airfield in the mid- 
dle of the island, and the visitor sud- 
denly finds himself in a quaint rococo 
setting. There are two small towns, 
Fredrikstad and Christianstad, where 
life has been completely at a stand- 
still for over 150 years. This island 
should be able to supply vegetables, 
grain, and cattle to all the Virgin 
Islands, but at present it is far from 
doing so. Private capital has com- 
pletely retired, and the government 
has had to take over the extensive 
sugar plantations. St. Croix operates 
at a substantial loss and each year has 


to beg Congress to make up a deficit, 
There is a small hospital headed by 
an able American doctor. 

One is not surprised to find the 
world’s oldest scourge in this hideout 
—leprosy. Forty-five patients are in- 
terned in the leper colony, and an 
equal number live on probation with 
their families. About twenty cases 
are now being treated with promizol, 
a new sulfa compound. But $3,000 
annually is needed for the drug and 
funds are now inadequate. All the 
patients are natives, quite a danger- 
ously high number. According to 
the last reports from the National 
Leprosarium in Carville, Louisiana, 
leprosy can now be arrested, and the 
necessary measures should be taken in 
St. Croix without delay. A still worse 
situation is that some 17 per cent of 
the inhabitants of St. Croix suffer 
from filariasis. This serious endemic 
condition, most difficult to treat, re- 
quires an extensive war of prevention 
against the insects which transmit it. 

The history of this Caribbean para- 
dise is one of cruel suffering, bound 
up, quite innocently, with events in 
Europe. The gigantic slave trade 
had its center here, and the soil is 
drenched with the blood of slave re- 
bellions. A pleasanter incident to 
recall is the visit of President Roose- 
velt in 1934. In the memory of the 
islanders this visit is as vivid as if it 
had taken place yesterday. Roosevelt 
did more than sightsee. He visited 
the sore spots; he talked to the lep- 
rosy patients. His presence marked 
the beginning of progress and social 
improvement. 


Copyright, The Nation (April 5, 1947) 
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“Sort of makes you homesick, don’t it?” 
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"I’m tired of playing KKK—let’s play something exciting 
like marbles or hop-scotch.” 
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‘Now, how did you ever get past St. Peter?” 
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‘"Why don’t someone tell Bilbo and his ‘Back to Africa’ 
crowd we’ve got a housing shortage here too.” 
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Cafe Society maestro would rather go bankrupt than discriminate against Negroes 


By Naomi Jolles Barry 


OT long ago a businessman 
guest at New York’s fashion- 
able Cafe Society Uptown 

complained to the bartender about the 
presence of a young colored boy-at a 
nearby table. The bartender had 
been listening for an hour while the 
businessman sounded off on one sub- 
ject after another. Suddenly he 
dropped his humoring attitude. Ina 
voice that burned like dry ice, he 
rasped, ‘‘Mebbe you didn’t notice that 
empty sleeve. Did you see that dis- 
charge button? That boy gave his 
arm for his country. If my boss can 
afford to buy him a free dinner, I 
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guess he can afford to buy you a free 
drink. Now get out!” 

The boss is not in favor of a policy 
whereby the help tosses the patrons 
out on their ears, but in this case he 
was quietly pleased. Ever since he 
opened Cafe Society Uptown in a 
Greenwich Village basement in De- 
cember 1938, Barney Josephson has 
flatly rejected the double standard for 
tolerance. In so doing, he has punc- 
tured business’ old alibi, ‘Sure we 
would be glad to serve everybody, but 
our regular customers wouldn’t stand 
for it.’ His two cafes are the only 
first class Manhattan night spots 
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where a Negro couple can go, sure 
they will be neither snubbed, segre- 
gated, nor made to feel like a pair of 
alms seekers. 

Not everyone agrees with Joseph- 
son. From time to time, a party will 
come in and grumble or object. But 
the cash box has suffered mighty little 
damage, nonetheless. Nine years ago 
when he left the shoe business in 
Trenton, New Jersey, and entered the 
night club field, would-be advisers— 


aware of his convictions—whispered, ° 


“Barney, you'll cut your own throat.” 

“Sorry,” he replied. “I'll have to 
go bankrupt before I discriminate.” 
He didn’t discriminate and he didn’t 
go bankrupt. No mystery is involved. 
He provides his customers with a full 
100 cents value on the dollar. The 
drinks are unwatered. The food, un- 
like most night clubs, is up to top 
restaurant standards. The settings 
are fresh and gay. The prices are 
moderate. The entertainment is tal- 
ented and original. For these simple 
reasons alone, the crowd comes night 
after night. 

Josephson himself is quiet, unob- 
trusive, prematurely white-haired at 
44. His liberal views he absorbed at 
his mother’s knee. The elder Joseph- 
sons regarded race hatred as a form of 
immorality, taught their four sons 
that it was the duty of every good citi- 
zen to fight for minority right. Barney 
passionately accepted their sentiments. 
Since naturally he is about as loqua- 
cious as Harpo Marx, he doesn’t talk 
much about them, however. Instead 
he has dealt some strong body blows 
to a variety of taboos that had been 
flourishing among his competitors. 
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For instance, one unwritten law 
decreed that a club might present an 
all-Negro show but it was “no go” 
to mix black and white on the same 
bill. Josephson, who believes there 
is nothing more sacred than talent, 
startled the town by announcing that 
as long as a person had the spark, he 
didn’t care if he were purple, pink or 
green. He then proceeded to let 
loose a razzle dazzle of Negro enter- 
tainers who burst upon the night club 
public like a spray of Roman candles, 
Boogie woogie pianists: Hazel Scott, 
Mary Lou Williams, Meade Lux 
Lewis, Ammons and Johnson. Danc- 
ers: Pearl Primus, Avon Long, the 
Katherine Dunham Group. Singers: 
Lena Horne, Josh White, Billie Holi- 
day, Moune, Kenneth Spencer and 
the Golden Gate Quartet. 

He is not on the lookout for ‘‘col- 
ored’’ performers. When he hired 
Avon Long, the dancer, he made him 
toss out his whole routine. ‘That's 
Uncle Tom stuff,” he told him. ‘You 
are a great artist. You can afford to 
perform with dignity.” 

Balancing the brilliance of his Ne- 
gro performers have been an equally 
luminous list of white stars. Zero 
Mostel, Paula Lawrence, Jimmy Savo, 
Beatrice and Evelyn Kraft, Burl Ives, 
Susan Reed, Lucienne Boyer. Largely 
due to his pioneering, it is believed, 
there have been several relaxations of 
the entertainment barriers during the 
past few years. The Copacabana, the 
Monte Carlo, the Savoy Plaza, the 
Waldorf Astoria have occasionally 
drawn upon a colored headliner, most 
of them Cafe Society graduates. 

Josephson’s iconoclasm has perme- 
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ated every branch of his business. He 
turned an emphatic thumbs down on 
almists, ballroom dance teams, semi- 
nude chorus lines, fast patter comics 
specializing in double entendre, girls 
selling gardenias, nuts, and teddy 
bears. They are standard fixtures in 
almost every other night club, In the 
days when he had been entertained 
as an “‘out-of-town’’ shoe buyer, these 
standard specialties had always an- 
noyed him, 

There was no point in owning a 
night club, he figured, unless he could 
present his own personal likes. The 
result has been an odd bill of fare to 
the more conventional minds in the 
field. Piano renditions of Johann 
Sebastian Bach; songs about such 
biblical titans as Noah, Samson, 
Joshua, Jonah, and Job. But when 
Bach was infused by the boogie 
woogie of Hazel Scott, and the Bible 
stories told were told in harmony by 
the Golden Gate Quartet, audiences 
sat in pin drop silence. Actually it 
was a new type of audience, veering 
to the family side. Billboard once 
described Cafe Society as the place 
where the waiters wear tails and the 
customers wear tweeds. 

In further contrast to other clubs 
which strive to present established 
talent, Josephson likes to uncover his 
own. Hazel Scott, Zero Mostel, Pearl 
Primus, Susan Reed were complete 
unknowns whom he discovered at the 
auditions he held regularly every 
week, 

His gift for sensing talent is as 
uncanny as a water diviner’s stick. 
One night in the cafe he was intro- 
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duced to Kenneth Spencer who was 
present as a guest. Spencer boomed, 
“Hello” in his deep rich voice. “Do 
you sing?” inquéred Josephson, im- 
mediately excited. Spencer nodded 
affirmatively. ‘Okay, when do you 
want to start?’ demanded Barney, 
never asking to hear a trial note. 
Josephson’s success, whether in 
business or in transmitting his social 
views, stems from his willingness to 
back up his views. One night during 
the war, a well-dressed couple came 
into the Uptown Cafe. The woman 
invited a half dozen fliers who were 
at the bar to join them for dinner. 
She started to drink heavily. Her 
husband became visibly annoyed and 
left. At closing time the waiter 


handed her the check. 


“I’m not going to pay any Jew,” 
she announced loudly. The waiter 
called Barney who gave her every 
chance to settle peaceably. When 
she became continually more abusive, 
he suggested to the embarrassed serv- 
icemen, ‘Clear out, boys, so you don’t 
get mixed up in this thing.” 

He then escorted the woman to 
night court and had her booked on 
charges of anti-Semitism, disorderly 
conduct, and refusal to pay the check, 
in that order. Her only defense was 
to villify him further. The judge 
locked her up for the night and the 
next morning fined her $25 damages. 
Before her eyes, Josephson, the Jew, 
turned over the $25 to the Police 
Athletic League. The woman burst 
into tears and begged his pardon. 
In his gentle way, he has that effect 
on people. 
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YOUNG GIRL’S BLUES and I'LL GET 
@: ALONG SOMEHOW by Julia Lee 
(Capitol). With a voice not too hard 
and just husky enough, this up-and- 
coming KC chirper really sells these 
two clever blues numbers. Lyrics on 
both are clever and catchy. on 
JACK. JACK, JACK and MADE FOR EACH 
OTHER by Enric Madriguera (Na- 
tional), Best of the many recordings 
of the popular Latin tune, this plat- 
ter catches the unique rhythm and 
lilting swing of the newest dance sen- 
sation. Reverse is routine moony stuff. 
ONE O'CLOCK JUMP and JOHN'S IDEA 
Count Basie (Decca). Here's 
Basie at his best in the piece on 
which he first catapulted to fame. 
This is jump really jumping. John 
is a nice tune with lots of hot sax. 

Basie’s piano stands out. 

MOON-FACED, STARRY-EYED and TIME 
AFTER TIME by Teddy Wilson (Mu- 
sicraft). Sarah Vaugh’s topnotch 
warbling gives this platter its oomph. 
Wilson’s piano unfortunately gets 
lost in a wilderness of toots by the 

brass section when the songstress is not 

hitting on all cylinders. 

HAWK'S BOOGIE and | HAD A GOOD CRY 

ig: by Erskine Hawkins (Victor). For 
unadulterated hot rhythm and crack 
jazz virtuoso performances, you can't 
do better than Boogie, a disc which 
is fast getting up to the million mark 

in sales. 

PAY DEM BLUES and LOP-POW by 3 Bips 
and A Bop (Bluenote). Jibberish 
set to music doesn’t carry for this 
quartet that has nothing new to offer 
in style or arrangement. Beep-bop 
just doesn’t click these two sides. 

ALL BY MYSELF and DOUBLE TROUBLE 
by Big Bill Broomzy (Columbia). 
Little-recognized Big Bill is a virtu- 


oso of no mean ability on the me me 


and does a terrific job in putting 
across these two blues. A good catch 
for collectors. 
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TIME ON MY HANDS and | LOVE THE 
LOVELINESS OF YOU by Billy Eck. 
stine (National). Swoonatics will 
fall all over themselves to bow down 
before Eckstine for this pair of ro- 
mantic ballads. He's so-so appealing 

to the gals with his deep-down passion- 

ate crooning a la Sinatra. 


ALOYSIUS, DO THE DISHES and NEVER- 
THELESS by Pat Flowers (Victor). 
A bangup novelty number that may 
catch on like Richard, the rib-tick- 
ling Aloysius piece is in the minstrel 
tradition but not nearly as Uncle 
Tommy as Richard. Flowers is tops in 
rendition. 


SWAN LAKE BALLET by National Sym- 
ig: phony (Decca). This is one of the 
new-type full frequency range rec- 
ords that give marvelous fidelity and 
clear tone on this splendid rendition 
of excerpts from Tschaikowski’s bal- 
let music. 


HEARTACHES and MAYBE by Richard 
Cannon (Diamond). Soft, sweet voice 
gives lots of zing to this addition to 
what looks like no end of recordings 
of Heartaches. Cannon has what it 
takes to keep up with the swoon 

parade. 


VEST! LA GIUBBA and ADDIO ALLA 
§: MADRE by Jussi Bjoerling (Victor). 
These two operatic arias have had 
few if any like performances on discs. 
The Swedish tenor demonstrates a 
remarkable and colorful voice that 
dramatizes with full emotion the Aida 
piece. 


CARL SANDBURG (Decca). Singing a 
group of cowboys songs and Negro 
spirituals in his peculiar style, Sand- 
burg puts new meanings into such 
classics as O Freedom and Go Down 
Moses. Some may find his deep, 

husky voice irritating. 
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The | 


CHEQUER 


A Literary Guild selection, this 
best seller on a Negre Gi in 
England has been hailed as one 
of the finest of postwar nevels. 
“The best thing Nevil Shute has 
ever done,” says James Hilton. 
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THE 


CHEQUER 


By Nevil Shute 


Y THE TIME Turner was al- 
lowed out of bed, the screen 
had been taken away from 

around him and the whcle of his face 
was uncovered. He still had a dress- 
ing cn the wound, but he was sitting 
up in bed and taking notice of things. 
He had spoken once or twice to the 
Negro before, but their beds were on 
opposite sides of the room, and that 
made conversation difficult for Tur- 
ner with his wounded head and for 
the Negro with the deep wound in 
his throat. It was not until Lesurier 
was up and in a dressing gown that 
they were able to approach each other 
sufficiently closely for easy talk. 

Turner said, “How does it feel, 
now you're up?” 

The Negro said, ‘I don’t feel so 
good right now. Say, if I'd known 
that cutting your throat gave you sep- 
ticaemia, I sure would have made a 
job of it.” 


NEVIL SHUTE is one of Britain’s top- 
ranking novelists, author of Pastoral and 
Most Secret. During the war he served as 
a commander in the Royal Navy. 
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“Or else not Cone it at all,” said 
Turner. 

The Negro paused for a moment in 
abstraction. ‘‘Well,” he said at last, 
“that would have been another way.” 
He turned to Turner. ‘Now I'm up 
and around, if you want anything, 
Cap'n, just say.” 

“Righto,” said Turner, and went 
on reading his paper. 

He could not read continuously at 
that time, or for every long; it made 
his eyes ache and he had to stop. The 
Negro also had a paper and copies of 
the “Stars and Stripes’? and 
but most of the time he sat in sad, 
thoughtful abstraction in a wicker 
chair, or stood in silence looking out 
of the window at the pleasant, undu- 
lating Cornish country scene. In the 
middle of the afternoon Turner said, 
“What about a game of draughts? 
Can you play draughts?” 

The other roused himself. ‘‘Sure- 
ly, Cap'n.” He got up and fetched 
the board and the cardboard box that 
held the pieces. ‘You know,” he 
said, making conversation, “back 
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home we call this checkers.” 

They set up the board on Turner's 
bed, and arranged the pieces. 

“Where’s your home?” asked Tur- 
ner, also making conversation. ‘““What 
part of the States do you come from?” 

“Nashville,” said the Negro. 
“Nashville, in the State of Tennes- 
see. 

Turner thought for a moment. 
“That’s over somewhere in the West, 
isn’t it? Or is that Texas?” 

“No, sir. Tennessee is in the 
South, between the Lakes and Florida. 
Not right South like Mississippi or 
Louisiana, just halfway South.”’ 

“T see,” said Turner, not much in- 
terested. ‘Been over here long?” 

“Four-and-a-half months.” They 
began to play, 

“Do you like it over here?” 

“It's a long way from home, 
Cap'n,” said the Negro cuietly. “You 
get to feeling sometimes that you're 
quite a ways from home, and then 
you get lonely. But most of us col- 
ored boys like England pretty well.” 

Presently Turner asked, ‘“What do 
you do in Nashville? What do you 
work at?” 

“I got a job with the Filtair Cor- 
poration.” 

“What's that?” 

The Negro glanced at him, sur- 
prised. ‘‘Why, that’s quite a busi- 
ness, Cap’n, back in Nashville. They 
got over five thousand hands working 
now, with’ war contracts. Make air 
cleaners for autos and trucks and 
tanks, and airplane engines, too.” He 

paused, and then he said, ‘““My Dad, 
he’s been with them over twelve years 
now. That's a long while to be with 
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for a colored person.” 

““What does he do there?” 

“Runs the print machine, making 
the blueprints from the drawings. 
He's a draftsman really, makes a 
darned fine engineering drawing. We 
lived up in Hartford when I was a 
lil’ boy, and he worked there as a 
draftsman. Then we moved back 
down South because his pa died and 
Grandma needed looking after. But 
I guess there’s difficulties in the South 
you don’t get in Connecticut. Yes, 
my dad works in the print room.” He 
said that he had been sent to the 
James Hollis School for Colored Boys 
in Nashville. 

The ex-draughtsman had given his 
son as good an education as a colored 
boy could get. 

“Pa wanted me to be a draftsman 
too, and I did the course at schocl, 
and I liked it well enough. But then 
when I left school I couldn’t get a 
start nohow. No, sir; not in Nash- 
ville!” 

“Why not?” 

The Negro looked at him. ‘“Things 
is mighty funny in some states,” he 
said quietly. “In Filtair, colored peo- 
ple don’t do drafting. I guess if I'd 
gone up to Hartford I'd have got a 
start all right, but Ma was poorly, and 
not much money, either. I got taken 
on as a garage hand at Filtair; it’s all 
colored in the garage. Then I got to 
drive a truck for them, and then they 
put the filters on the Type 83 Bull- 
dozer for desert service, and I got to 
driving that around sometimes for 
experimental trials. Then when I got 
drafted they found I knew how to 
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drive a bulldozer so they put me into 
aconstruction unit.” He thought for 
aminute. ‘I guess I'd have been in a 
construction unit anyway,” he said. 
“They don’t send us on combat 
service.” 

In the winter of 1942 he had been 
moved across the Atlantic; he was 
stationed for a month or two in 
Northern Ireland with his unit. An 
airstrip had been needed in the region 


of Penzance. By March 1943, his 


construction company, with three 
others, was working on a hilltop just 
above the little village of Trenarth, 
four miles from Penzance, levelling 
the fields, breaking down walls, de- 
molishing farmhouses, making roads 
and runways, 

Trenarth is a little place on the 
railway, at the junction of the main 
line and the North Coast line. It is a 
place of about a thousand inhabitants, 
with a small market square, a church 
built in the year 1356, and a public 
house. The construction companies 
were all Negro except for a few white 
technicians ; the impact of fifteen hun- 
dred colored soldiers on this little 
place was considerable. 

“T like Trenarth,” he said. “I 
guess we all do.” 

There were some misunderstand- 
ings to be cleared up when they first 
arrived. A party of white American 
surveyors from the Eighth Air Force 
bad come first to pick the site and 
mark it out, and they had told the vil- 
lage about the blacks who would ar- 
rive in a few days. They said that the 
Negro soldiers who were coming were 
rather primitive, and that the villagers 
would have to be both careful and 


tolerant. They said the Negroes could 
speak little English and did not un- 
derstand the use of lavatories. When 
they were hungry, they would bark 
like a dog, and they had small, rudi- 
mentary tails concealed within their 
trousers, which made it difficult for 
them to sit down. Having drunk their 
beer and marked the site and had 
their fun with perfectly straight faces, 
the surveyors went away, and left the 


village in perplexity. 


Old Mr. Martson, the gardener at 
the vicarage, raised the matter in the 
White Hart one night. “I asked Mr. 
Kendall if it’s true what they were 
saying about these black soldiers that 
are coming,’ he said. ‘About them 
barking when they want their victuals. 
He says it’s all just a story they were 
telling us, to get a rise out of us.” 

“Aye, that’s right,’’ said Mr. Fro- 
bisher, the landlord of the pub. ‘They 
was just pulling our legs. Negroes 
don’t have tails, not any that I heard 
of.” 

A mournful little man who worked 
as a porter at the station said, ‘Well, 
I don’t think they was pulling our 
legs at all. Very nice and straight 
they spoke to me, they did. That 
corporal, he said this lot come straight 
from Africa. Africans, they are— 
that’s why they can’t speak English. 
There’s rum things happen in Africa, 
believe me.” 

The consensus of opinion was that 
the stories were improbable, but that 
it would be prudent to maintain a 
strict reserve when the visitors 
arrived, 

The story reached the Negro sol- 
diers very quickly. In the March 
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dusk, after their evening meal in the 
rough camp they were making on the 
bleak hilltop, a few colored men 
walked down into the village. They 
came in a little party, smiling broadly. 
As the passed each villager they gave 
a realistic imitation of a pack of hun- 
gty dogs. They thought it was a 
great joke, and barked at everybody, 
in tones varying from Pekinese to 
bloodhound. By the time they 
reached the White Hart, the village 
had come to its senses; in the bar they 
were accepted as interesting strangers 
to whom was owed some sort of 
apology. 

“They were real friendly, right 
from that first evening,” said 
Lesurier. ‘“They made us feel like we 
were regular fellows.” 


T WAS not only that the villagers 
were conscious of their own stu- 
pidity. At that time there had 

been a great deal of prominence given 
in the English newspapers to the as- 
sistance America was sending in 
Lease-Lend, and this assistance was 
obvious to everybody in Trenarth in 
the increasing numbers of American 
tractors, trucks, and jeeps to be seen 
in the streets. Like others, Bessie 
Frobisher, the buxom daughter of the 
landlord, had halé believed the stories 
she had heard about the Negroes, and 
felt in a dim way that she owed 
recompense to the black, soft-spoken, 
well-behaved strangers in the bar. So 
she got out her electric iron, which 
had not functioned for a month, and 
brought it into the bar and put it on 
the counter, and said, “Can any of 
you mend an iron?” 
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Sergeant Sam Lorimer picked it up 
in his enormous pink-palmed hands. 
“Sure, lady,” he said, “I can fix that 
for you.” He turned it over, examin- 
ing it. ‘It don’t get hot no more?” 
he asked. 

She said, “It doesn’t get hot at all 
now. It used to be ever so good, It’s 
a job to get anything mended now, 
you know.” 

He called across the bar, “Hey, 
Dave, lend me your screw driver?” 

Lesurier lent his screw driver, and 
with that and a jackknife they disem- 
bowelled the iron on the counter 
while the girl watched, picked up the 
broken thread of filament and made 
it fast, and re-assembled it. They 
tried it in a lamp socket and it got 
hot at once. 

“It’s all okay now,” said Lorimer, 
“but the filament won’t last so long— 
it’s kind of rotten. It gets that way 
as it gets old.” 

“You can get new parts for irons 
like that,”’ said one. “I see them that 
day we was in Belfast.” 

“That's so,” said Lorimer. “Maybe 
we could get one in Penzance.” He 
passed the iron back to Bessie. “Well, 
there you are, lady. It’s fixed right 
now, until it goes again.” 

She smiled at him. “It’s ever so 
kind of you to take the trouble,” she 
said. She turned to her father. ‘Dad, 
this gentleman’s mended my iron, and 
it works beautifully.” 

She used her normal language 
without thinking anything about it, 
but each Negro within hearing caught 
the word “gentleman” and stiffened 
for a moment in wonder. They cer- 
tainly were in a foreign country, a 
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long ways from home. 

Frobisher passed his hand over the 
iron to feel its warmth, and turned to 
Lorimer. “Aye, it works all right,” 
he said. “Will you take something 
on the house? A glass of beer?” 

The big Negro hung his head, 
smiling and confused. ‘‘Well, that’s 
real kind of you, mister,” he said. 

Within a few days the boys were 
fixing everything. They liked fixing 
’ things. They fixed the leg of the set- 


tee in the saloon bar, and they fixed 


the gate leading to old Mrs. Pocock’s 
cottage garden, They fixed the Vicar’s 
Austin Seven, and they fixed the bit 
of wall by the war memorial, that a 
truck had knocked down. They fixed 
the counter flap of Robertson’s gro- 
cery shop, and they fixed the wheel of 
Mr. Penlee’s dung cart. When Pen- 
lee gave them tea with all his family 
in the farm kitchen, as some recom- 
pense for what they had done to his 
cart, they were so overwhelmed that 
they turned up next Sunday in a body 
and limewashed his cow house. 
They fixed everything that needed 
fixing in Trenarth in a very few 
weeks. In a country that had been at 
war for over four years, with every 
able-bodied man and woman called 
up for industry or for the forces, their 
presence was a real help to the vil- 
lage ; the people liked them for it, and 
for their unfailing-courtesy and good 
humour. They were well paid by 
English standards and they brought 
prosperity to Trenarth, which was a 
factor in their favour, but more im- 
portant was the willing work they 
did; England in wartime had plenty 
of money, if little to spend it on. 
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Some of them were gardeners in civil 
life, and used to come up shyly and 
ask if they might work in the garden, 
asking for nothing but the pleasure of 
tending flowers. Some of them were 
farm hands, and wanted to do noth- 
ing better in their spare time than to 
help the land girls clean the muck 
out of the cow houses. Inevitably 
they were asked in to a meal as inter- 
esting and honoured guests, and 
equally inevitably they would take the 
farmer’s daughter or the land girl to 
the pictures in Penzance. 

They had a grand time in those 
early days. They used to bring a 
couple of trucks down from the camp 
on Saturday afternoons to pick up 
the girls, and drive off to Penzance to 
the pictures in a great merry party, 
thirty or forty black young men and 
as many white girls, all laughing and 
jammed together in the great trucks, 
having a fine time. 

The Vicar, Mr. Kendall, held un- 
conventional views on most of the 
controversial subjects in the world, 
which no doubt accounted for the 
fact that at the age of fifty-three he 
had progressed no further than the 
living of St. Jude’s, Trenarth. He 
stood with Mr. Frobisher one after- 
noon, watching one of these expedi- 
tions as it started off, and said, “We'll 
have a few black babies to look after, 
presently.” 

Mr. Frobisher rubbed Jhis chin. 
“Well, I dunno,” he said. “It’s the 
girls’ own business if they do. Colour 
apart, I like these fellows well 
enough, I must say.” 

The Vicar nodded. “I'd rather 
have them than some others of our 
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gallant Allies,” he said darkly. 

It was in that halcyon time that 
Private David Lesurier became ac- 
quainted with Miss Grace Trefusis. 

Miss Trefusis worked behind the 
counter in Robertson’s grocery shop, 
where she spent all day making up 
little ounce and two-ounce parcels of 
rationed foods. She was nearly sev- 
enteen years old, a pretty, dark, re- 
served girl who had grown up late 
and never had much truck with boys. 
Lesurier, at the age of twenty-two, 
had played and danced with various 
mulatto and “high yaller” girls back 
home in Nashville, but had very sel- 
dom spoken to a pure white one. He 
was shy of Grace, and very much at- 
tracted to her at the same time. 

He saw her first at Robertson’s, 
where he was buying cigarettes. He 
could buy better cigarettes in the can- 
teen up at the camp, but it pleased 
him to go into English shops and 
buy; it gave him a feeling of com- 
petence in a foreign land. From that 
time on he bought all his cigarettes at 
Robertson’s, in single packets of ten, 
that necessitated many visits. 

In spite of this assiduity, he did not 
get on very fast with Grace. With a 
sixth sense she knew he came to see 
her. She was shy of him and did not 
want much to be seen about with a 
black boy. As he was equally shy of 
her and never asked for anything ex- 
cept, Players, please, ma'am,” 
she had little difficulty in keeping him 
in his place. But from his many visits, 
a queer, tenuous little friendship came 
into being. She grew accustomed to 
him and his shy “Ten Players, please, 
ma'am,” and sometimes she smiled at 
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him. She was very young and pretty 
when she smiled. 


P ON the hilltop the Negroes 

did their work efficiently and 

well, accelerating their own de- 
parture. In six weeks the strip was 
paved and usable by airplanes of the 
U.S. Army Air Corps. Half the Ne- 
groes were moved on to other work 
in other places; the remainder were 
set to putting up prefabricated huts 
and ammunition dumps, and making 
roadways. In their place came the 
first detachment of the Army Air 
Corps to take over the new strip. 

For a week all went well. The 
white American soldiers mixed ami- 
cably with the Negroes, using the bar 
of the White Hart on friendly terms 
with them and chi-hiking with them 
in the street. By the end of the week, 
however, the detachments were of 
about equal strength, and a stir of 
uneasiness was agitating the whites. 

Girls were the first and main trou- 
ble. Every eligible girl in Trenarth 
by that time was walking out with a 
black soldier, for the very good rea- 
son that there had been nobody else 
in the vicinity to walk out with. The 
white troops found to their concern 
that every girl was dated up by a 
Negro. Socially this was no great 
matter, for there were too few girls in 
Trenarth to go round in any case and 
there was a large camp of A.T.S. not 
far from Penzance willing and anx- 
ious to be taken out by the Americans. 
Amongst the new arrivals, however, 
there were a small proportion of 
whites from the ‘Deep South,” to 
whom the feminine vagaries of Tren- 
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arth were genuinely distressing. 

Corporal Jim Dakers, from Car- 
thage on the Pearl River, in Leake 
County, Mississippi, gave expression 
to his feelings in the bar of the White 
Hart one evening. 

“You'd think these English girls 
would have more sense of decency 
than to go walking with a nigger,”’ he 
proclaimed. ‘What kind of a dump 
is this, anyway? Their folks should 


give them a good whipping. If they 


don’t, well I guess there’s other folks 
that will.” 

His companions said, ‘‘Aw, lay off, 
Jim. You're not in the South now.” 

He said, “It sure burns me up to 
see the niggers getting out of hand 
this way.” 

Behind the bar the English land- 
lord stood mute, faintly hostile. 

There were other irritations, too. 
Ninety-five per cent of the white 
Americans of the Army Air Corps 
were quiet, well-behaved, and tactful, 
but unfortunately the remainder were 
more vocal. Corporal Stanislaus Osz- 
wiecki, from McKeesport, Pennsyl- 
vania, considered that municipal af- 
fairs were run better at home. He 
returned to the bar from a visit to the 
urinal, and said: 

“Say, what do you know? They 
ain’t got no sewer here. Just a kinder 
soak pit, ’n an earth bucket.’ He 
turned to Mr. Frobisher, the land- 
lord. “Say, didn’t nobody ever tell 
you guys about modern sanitation?” 

The landlord took his pipe out of 
his mouth, and said slowly, “You'll 
find all you want in the towns and 
cities in this country. It’s not neces- 
sary in a place like this.” He spoke 
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quietly and with restraint, because he 
was sensitive about the lavatory ac. 
commodation of the White Hart. As 
soon as the village got a more ade- 
quate water supply, he meant to alter 
things. 

“For cryin’ out loud!’ said Cor- 
poral Oszwiecki. ‘He says proper 
sanitation ain't necessary. Say, you 
guys want to brush up your ideas if 
you're ever goin’ to stand up to the 
Germans. Look what they done to 
you before we came—”’ He drew his 
breath in sharply—‘'Boy, did you see 
Plymouth! You British want to get 
around some 'n get some modern no- 
tions. The U. S. Army pulled you 
through last time, ‘n it'll pull you 
through this time. But we ain't 
comin’ over every twenty years when- 
ever you get into trouble. No, sir!” 

The landlord sucked his pipe and 
said nothing. A couple of white 
American privates got up quietly and 
walked out into the street. It was 
quiet and peaceful in the ancient vil- 
lage street under the moon. 

At last one said, “Stan got a little 
lit up.” 

The other said, ‘‘I certainly hate 
hearing that kind of talk. It’s not 
right, and it don’t do any good, either. 
And here’s another thing. It don’t 
do no good speaking about ‘niggers’ 
in front of colored boys.”’ 

“That’s right,” said the other. 
“Back home we never talk about a 
‘nigger’ unless we want to start a row. 
We always call them colored folks, or 
maybe Negroes.” 

It did no good at all in Trenarth, 
nor did the growing feeling between 
the white and Negro soldiers. When 
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Colonel McCulloch of the U. S. Army 
and of Columbus, Georgia, arrived to 
take over the command of the new 
station, he found a tension between 
whites and blacks, the blacks encour- 
aged by the sympathy and friendship 
of the British villagers. The South 
has always provided a considerable 
proportion of the regular officers of 
the U. S. Army. Colonel McCulloch 
was a good officer, determined to pur- 
sue the war seriously, making the best 
of the personnel under his command. 

“Reckon these colored boys got just 
a mite above themselves before we 
came,” he said. ‘We'll have to put 
that right.” 

To put it right, he set himself to 
re-impose the policy of segregation 
that had always worked well in the 
Southern states. He sent for a de- 
tachment of Military Police experi- 
enced in the segregation policy. It 
was not his fault that these policemen 
were all white and mostly from the 
South. He held a meeting with Cap- 
tain Deane, the Negro officer in 
charge of the black troops, outranked 
him and beat him down on every 
point. Then he sent his secretary, 
Lieutenant Schultz, to see the landlord 
of the White Hart. As it was a for- 
mal call, Lieutenant Schultz wore his 
mosquito boots. 

Schultz explained his business. 
“The Colonel feels that friction may 
arise if the colored troops use the 
same places of recreation as the rest,” 
he said. He was a big, earnest young 
man. ‘Back in North Ireland there 
were quite a few cases of trouble, es- 
pecially where troops used the same 
saloons. We had to make arrange- 
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ments there for separate accommoda- 
tion, same as we do at home, and the 
Colonel’s going to do that here.” 

“Aye?” said Mr. Frobisher. 

Schultz said, “I’ve been telephon- 
ing to Paddington station, and the 
railroad company is fixing things so 
that the refreshment room up at the 
station stays open till ten o'clock, 
serving drinks the same as you do, 
starting Thursday. The Colonel says 
that, as from Thursday next, the Ne- 
gro troops go to the refreshment 
room.” 

“Not much of a place for them, 
that,” said Mr. Frobisher slowly. 

“Not for you and me, maybe,” said 
the lieutenant, “‘but it’s all right for 
them. You ought to see the places 
most of them come from back home.” 

“Aye?” said Mr. Frobisher slowly. 
He was thinking hard. 

Schultz was young and inexperi- 
enced; to him the way seemed easy. 
“Well, from next Thursday you won't 
serve any colored soldiers in this 
place,” he said; “only whites. I guess 
you'll probably be glad to see the last 
of the black boys, won’t you?” The 
landlord did not answer. “Anyway, 
you won't serve them any more.” 

Mr. Frobisher said slowly, 
serve who I like.” 

There was a momentary pause. The 
lieutenant quickly realized that there 
was something here that he did not 
fully understand. He thought for a 
moment, and then said, ““The Colonel 
sent me down to tell you what we're 
going to do, the way we'd get co- 
operation. We don’t any of us want 
friction, fights, and such-like, in this 
place.” 
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“There’s been no friction here,” 
said Mr. Frobisher. ‘We've had the 
colored boys here six weeks now, and 
never a cross word, let alone a fight. 
Why can’t you let things be?” 

“It’s what the Colonel says,” said 
Schultz, “that they must use the re- 
freshment room from Thursday on.” 

Mr. Frobisher took the pipe out of 
his mouth and drew himself up, dig- 
nified in his shirt sleeves. “I’ve been 
here twenty-seven years,” he said, 
“and my father before me, and never 
a question of the license or a com- 
plaint from the police. J say who I 
serve here, not your colonel. If I say 
I serve the colored boys, why then, I 
serve the colored boys, and that’s all 
about it.” 

Schultz was nonplussed. “I can’t 
go back and tell the Colonel that,”’ he 
said. ‘You want to think this over a 
little maybe.” 

Mr. Frobisher said, “I’ve been 
thinking while you’ve been talking. 
I don’t want to cross your colonel. If 
you feel there'll be fights if your white 
soldiers go on coming here along with 
the black boys, well, let the white boys 
go to the refreshment room, and let 
the black ones keep on coming here. 
That's what I say.” 

The lieutenant stared at him, 
dumbfounded. ‘Say, Mr. Frobish- 
er,” he said, “we couldn't do that. 
That's the worse accommodation of 
the two!” 

“Well, then,’ said the landlord, 
“let ‘em both keep coming here. 
There won't be no fights in my house, 
I can promise you that. Twenty- 
seven years I’ve held this license, and 
I wouldn’t have done that, I can tell 
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you, if I let the men get fighting.” 

“T don’t think the Colonel will 
agree to that,” said Schultz. “He 
wants to get things like we have them 
back at home.” 

“Well, he’s not at home now, and 
that’s a fact,” said Mr. Frobisher, 
“He's in Trenarth, and maybe we've 
got different ways to what you have at 
home. I don’t want to make-no diffi- 
culties for you people, but if I stopped 


. serving any man here in this country 


because I didn’t like the color of his 
skin I'd soon lose my license. That I 
would. I don’t stop serving blacks 
until the licensing justices say differ- 
ent. Not while they behave them- 
selves.” 

The lieutenant realized that he was 
up against a very stubborn man. 
“Well,” he said, “I'll just have to go 
back and tell the Colonel what you 
say. I guess he'd better stop off when 
he goes through this afternoon and 
have a word with you.” 

“Aye,” said the landlord affably, 
“ask him to look in. Maybe I'll 
have thought of something by that 
time, something else we might do.” 

That happened in the morning, 
and if Colonel McCulloch had been 
able to look in that afternoon before 
the views of Mr. Parsons got around 
the neighborhood, it would have 
been a great deal better. Unfor- 
tunately, he was detained and did not 
come till the next day. 


ZEKIEL PARSONS was eighty- 
six years old. He had been a 
farm laborer in his day, and 
had never been farther from Tren- 
arth than Penzance. He could not 
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read or write, and he was very deaf. 
Trenarth was the universe to Mr. Par- 
sons; he classed persons from villages 
ten miles away as foreigners equally 
with those from foreign countries. 
His wife was long dead and his fam- 
ily dispersed. He lived in a single 
attic room on the old-age pension and 
a small allowance from his children, 
and sat in a corner of the public bar 
of the White Hart every day, morning 
and evening, from opening till closing 
time. It was his one amusement, to 
sit there and watch the people. He 
was the oldest inhabitant, and he had 
long white side whiskers. 

He was well known to Jerry Bow- 
man, the driver of the brewer's lorry 
delivering the casks of beer. That 
morning Jerry stood the old man to a 
glass of mild, aad asked, ‘“What do 
you think of all these Americans in 
Trenarth, Mr. Parsons?” 

The ancient piped in his old quav- 
ering voice, “I like them very well; 
oh, very well indeed. We get on 
nicely with them here. I don’t like 
these white ones that are coming in 
now, though. I hope they don’t send 
us no more o’ them.” 

It was too good not to be repeated ; 
it ran round both whites and blacks 
that afternoon. It got to Colonel Mc- 
Culloch as a good story in the eve- 
ning. He did not think it a good 
story at all. He thought it was a very 
bad story indeed, and he thought 
about it all night. 

Bright and early the next morning 
he sent for Lieutenant Anderson, 
chief of his detachment of Military 
Police. Lieutenant Anderson came 
from Little Rock, Arkansas, and had 
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served there in the police; he knew a 
good deal about “‘niggers.” 

The Colonel said, “Say, Anderson, 
we're heading straight for trouble 
with these goddam niggers. They've 
been here alone too long, and they've 
got the whole darned countryside with 
them.” 

Lieutenant Anderson said, ‘‘I guess 
that’s right Colonel. They been here 
alone too long, and they've got 
uppity.” 

The Colonel said, ‘“That’s right. 
Mind, we got nothing to complain 
of yet, beyond the fact that they go 
walking with these darned English 
girls, giving them ideas. But J know 
and you know what's the end of that. 
They get swelled heads, and then 
we'll have real trouble.” 

“That's right, Colonel.” 

“Well, now, you got to be strict _ 
with them. I don’t mean go hazing 
them and stirring up trouble; just— 
strict. We got to get things back the 
way they should be. Keep them smart, 
and crack down on them if they're not 
dressed right. It won’t hurt any if 
we make a few examples; if you get 
anything to go before court-martial, 
for example, I'll see they get the 
limit. I had some of this before, one 
time, and I know what can happen 
if you let it slide. You want to be 
just, and give them the square deal. 
But when you catch them on the hop, 
then you got to be plenty tough.” . 

Lieutenant Anderson said, ‘Okay, 
Colonel. I get it.” 

The Colonel said, ‘I’m going down 
right now to sound out this darned. 
saloon keeper, and get that end of it 
straightened out.” 
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He drove down in his Command 
car to see Mr. Frobisher, accompanied 
by Lieutenant Schultz. He found the 
landlord in his shirt sleeves polishing 
the glasses in the bar, for it was out 
of hours and the bar was empty. 

He said, ‘Say Mr. Frobisher, I un- 
derstand there’s been a mite of dis- 
agreement between you and Lieuten- 
ant Schultz here over the use of this 
place by the colored troops. I just 
stopped off to tell you why we can’t 
have that any more, so that you'd see 
it from our point of view.” 

Mr. Frobisher said, “Aye?” 

Colonel McCulloch said, “Yeah. 
I've got to run the war around these 
parts, and I’ve got to do it with the 
troops they've given me. , They've 
given me white troops and colored 
mixed for my command. I didn’t ask 
for it that way, but that’s the way it 
is. Well, when you get a mixed com- 
mand like that you got to watch out 
and be mighty careful, Mr. Frobisher, 
or they'll be fighting and shooting 
and God knows what.” 

Mr. Frobisher said, “Aye?” 

The Colonel said, “You got to be 
mighty careful with these niggers. 
Maybe you wouldn’t know about that 
in this country. You start and treat 
them like you would whites, before 
you know it they’ll be thinking they're 
as good as white, telling you what to 
do. Then you get trouble. There's 
only one way to deal with this, and 
that’s the way we do it back home 
and all through the Army. Separate 
recreation for the colored and the 
whites. Keep them apart, and then 
you don’t get trouble. Give the nig- 
gers a place of their own, and keep 
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them in it. That’s the set-up I'm 
going to have here.” 

Mr. Frobisher said, “Aye?” 

“That's right. From Thursday 
next the niggers use the refreshment 
room up at the station. They won't 
be coming in here after Wednesday 
night.” 

Mr. Frobisher said, ‘I was think- 
ing, how would it be if your whites 
used the parlour of an evening, and 
let the blacks go on in the public bar 
as they've been doing?” 

He led the way and showed them 
the parlour. It was a small room, 
rather dingy, with a few texts on the 
walls. The officers thought nothing 
of it. “Can't put the boys in a dump 
like this,” said Schultz. Mr. Fro- 
bisher did not like to hear his parlour 
referred to as a “dump,” but he said 
nothing. 

“That won't do,” said the Colonel. 
“They'd have to use the same passage 
and the same door. No, from Thurs- 
day next the niggers go to the te- 
freshment room.” 

‘How are you going to keep them 
out of here?’ asked Mr. Frobisher. 

The Colonel said, “I’m hoping 
we'll get your co-operation, Mr. Fro- 
bisher. If not, I'll have to put this 
place off limits to the colored troops 
and put a policeman outside in the 
street. 

He went away, leaving Mr. Fro- 
bisher uneasy and resentful. 

Late that afternoon Sergeant Lori- 
mer, the big Negro who had mended 
the electric iron for the landlord's 
daughter, called for Bessie to take her 
for a walk. They had fallen into the 
habit of doing this once or twice a 
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week, after which he would return 
with her to tea in the parlour of the 
pub, finishing up the evening in the 
bat, playing darts. 

Outside the pub they met a mili- 
tary policeman. Lieutenant Ander- 
son had his own ways of putting nig- 
gers in their place, and he had been 
genuinely shocked to see so many 
walking out with English girls. The 
MP. said, “See your pass, Sergeant.” 

He stared at the pass. ‘‘Let’s see 
your dog tag.” ad 

The Negro expostulated. 
what's that for?” 

“So's I'll know this pass is made 
out for you, ’n not some other nig- 
ger,” said the policeman. “Come on, 
step on it.” 

To get at his identity disc, slung 
round his neck next to his skin, Lori- 
mer had to undo coat and muffler, 
disarrange his collar and tie, open his 
shirt and pull out the disc from be- 
neath his undervest. Then, while 
Bessie waited for him, he had to dress 
up again, 

Twenty yards on they met another 
military policeman. 

“C’'m on, Sergeant—pass and dog 
tag.” Again Lorimer had to undress 
on the pavement. 

All up and down the street Negro 
soldiers walking with English girls 
were undressing on the pavement 
while the girls stood giggling or irri- 
tated and the Negroes struggled with 
their clothes in sullen fury. After 

the fourth encounter, Lorimer and 
Bessie gave up their walk, thus ful- 
filling the intention of Lieutenant 
Anderson, and returned to the pub. 
The girl told her father all about it. 


“Say, 
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“Sam, here, he was ever sO pa- 
tient,” she said. ‘“They was just do- 
ing it to be nasty, seemed to me.” 

“I guess they don’t like to see col- 
ored people walking with English 
girls,” the Negro said quietly. ‘They 
wasn’t doing it to nobody except cou- 
ples.” 

Mr. Frobisher sucked his pipe in 
thoughtful silene. ‘I dunno,” he 
said at last. “Funny sort of way 0’ 
going on.” 

He was genuinely concerned at the 
turn that events were taking in Tre- 
narth. He was the unofficial leader 
of the community; the village had a 
decrepit village hall, an army hut of 
the last war put up by the British 
Legion, but the main meeting place 
and forum for discussion was the bar 
of the White Hart. Mr. Frobisher 
had run that bar for very many years, 
and so had presided over most of the 
meetings of the village on topics that 
concerned them all. He felt, inartic- 
ulate, that it was up to him to take a 
lead in this distressing matter that 
was agitating the place. He was wait- 
ing upon events to show him what 
that lead should be. 

Corporal Stanislaus Oszwiecki 
showed him, that same night. The 
bar was filled with sullen, irritated 
Negroes mixed with white soldiers. 
Corporal Oszwiecki thought this was 
a good time and place to give his 
views on the association of white girls 
with coloured men. 

“Say,” he said, ‘‘you hear what the 
Snowdrops have been doing up ‘n 
down the street?’ He told his com- 
panions in a loud tone what had been 
going on. “Teach these English 
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bitches to go. walking with a nigger,” 
he said. 

There was a momentary pause. Mr. 

Frobisher broke it, from behind the 

bar. ‘‘Not so much o’ that language, 

if you please,” he said. “‘If you can’t 

talk clean, you can get outside.” 

Jim Dakers said, ‘Say, what kind 
of a place is this, anyway? It makes 
me sick these English floosies go 
around with niggers. I seen, them 
hugging and kissing in dark corners 
—think o’ that, man, hugging and 
kissing with a nigger!” He turned to 
Mr. Frobisher. “Say, mister, this 
town stinks. Stinks of nigger.” 

Three white American soldiers got 
up and walked out in silence. 

Mr. Frobisher slammed down a jug 
upon the counter. In the silence that 
followed the sharp rap he said, “If 
that’s the way of it, I'll clear the 
Outside all the lot of 
Outside— 


bloody bar. 
you—white and black. 
every American soldier out of this 
house, unless you want the Military 


Police called in. Outside, all the lot 
of you!” 

Corporal Oszwiecki said, ‘Say, 
what is this? We don’t have to go.” 

Mr. Frobisher left the bar and 
walked out into the street. Before 
the inn he found a couple of Ameri- 
can Military Police. ‘There's trouble 
with your soldiers in my bar,” he said. 


“You'd better get every American out an 


of my house, white and black. They’ 
be fighting with each other in a ming 
ute.” q 

The Military Police swung thei 
truncheons and went in. In a few 
minutes the house was clear but for @ 
few civilians and old Ezekiel Parsong 
sitting in a corner. In the quiet that 
followed the departure of the Ametis 
cans the old man piped, ‘Nasty fel 
lows, the white ones. I can’t a-bear 
them.” ® 

Behind the bar Mr. Frobisher sagt 
grim and silent, writing the large let 
ters of a placard on white cardboard 
with a paintbrush dipped in ink. 

It appeared in the bar window next 
morning. It read: 

THIS HOUSE IS FOR ENG- 

LISHMEN AND COLOURED 

AMERICAN TROOPS ONLY 

Two military policemen strolled up 
and looked at it. “‘Say,’’ said oné, 
“that’s not right. The Colonel’s gos 
ing to put out an order that the nige 
gers use the refreshment room. This 
place is for whites.” 

They stared at it in silence for a 
moment. ‘‘I guess it’s a mistake,” the 
other said. “The landlord's a bit 
dumb. Look, he spelt ‘colored’ 
wrong.” 


Copyright, 1947, by William Morrow & Co. 
(Price $2.75) 
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She dears, my a rose upon 
Walk softly angels, lest your gentle tread : 
Awake her to the turmoil and the strife, 

The dissonance and hates called life. 


‘ 


~ She sleeps, my beloved, a rose upon her head — 
Who says she will not hear, that she is dead? 
The rose will fade and lose its lovely hue, 

_ But not, my beloved, will fading wither you 
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